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Caprain ‘Pat’ Naytor, of the —th Dragoons, had the influenza. 
For three days he had lain prostrate, a sodden and aching victim 


to the universal leveller, and an intolerable nuisance to his wife. _ 
This last is perhaps an over-statement ; Mrs. Naylor was in the 


habit of bearing other people’s -burdens with excellent fortitude, 
but she felt justly annoyed that Captain Pat should knock up 
before they had fairly settled down in their new quarters, and 
while yet three of the horses were out of sorts after the crossing 
from England. 

Pilot, however, was quite fit, a very tranquillising fact, and 
one that Mrs. Pat felt was due to her own good sense in summer- 
ing him on her father’s broad pastures in Meath, instead of 
‘lugging him to Aldershot with the rest of the string, as Pat 
wanted to do,’ as she explained to Major Booth. Major Booth 
shed a friendly grin upon his fallen comrade, who lay, a 
deplorable object, on the horrid velvet-covered sofa peculiar to 
indifferent lodgings, and said vaguely that one of his brutes was 
right anyhow, and he was going to ride him at Carnfother the 
next day. 

‘You'd better come too, Mrs. Pat,’ he added; ‘and if you'll 
drive me I’ll send my chap on with the horses. It’s too far to 
ride. It’s fourteen Irish miles off, and fourteen Irish miles is just 
about the longest distance I know.’ 
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Carnfother is a village in a remote part of the Co. Cork; it 
possesses a small hotel—in Ireland no hostelry, however abject, 
would demean itself by accepting the title of inn—a police 
barrack, a few minor public-houses, a good many dirty cottages, | 
and an unrivalled collection of loafers. The stretch of salmon 
river that gleamed away to the distant heathery hills afforded 
the raison d’étre of both hotel and loafers, but the fishing season 
had not begun, and the attention of both was therefore undivi- 
dedly bestowed on Mrs. Naylor and Major Booth. The former’s 
cigarette and the somewhat Paradisaic dimensions of her apron 
skirt would indeed at any time have rivalled in interest the 
landing of a 20-lb. fish, and as she strode into the hotel the 
bystanders’ ejaculatory piety would have done credit to a revival 
meeting. 

‘ Well, well, I’ll say nothing for her but that she’s quare!’ said 
the old landlady, hurrying in from her hens to attend to these 
rarer birds whom fortune had sent to her net. 

Mrs. Pat’s roan cob had attacked and defeated the fourteen 
Irish miles with superfluous zeal, and there were still several 
minutes before the hounds could be reasonably expected on the 
scene. The soda was bad, the whisky was worse. The sound 
of a fiddle came in with the sunshine through the open door, 
and our friends strolled out into the street to see what was 
going on. In the centre of a ring of onlookers an old man was 
playing, and was, moreover, dancing to his own music, and 
dancing with serious, incongruous elegance. Round and round 
the circle he footed it, his long thin Jegs twinkling in absolute 
accord with the complicated jig that his long thin fingers were 
ripping out of the cracked and raucous fiddle. A very plain, stout 
young woman, with a heavy red face and discordantly golden hair, 
shuffled round after him in a clumsy pretence of dancing, and as 
the couple faced Mrs. Pat she saw that the old man was blind. 
Steam was rising from his domed bald head, and his long black 
hair danced on his shoulders. His face was pale and strange and 
entirely self-absorbed. Had Mrs. Pat been in the habit of institut- 
ing romantic parallels between the past and the present she might 
have thought of the Priests of Baal who danced in probably just 
such measures round the cromlechs in the hills above Carnfother ; 
as she wasn’t, she remarked merely that this was all very well, but 
that the old maniac would have to clear out of that before they 
brought Pilot round. or there’d be trouble. 

There was trouble, but it did not arise from Pilot, but from 
the yellow-haired woman’s pertinacious demands for money from 
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Mrs. Naylor. She had the offensive fluency that comes of long 
practice in alternate wheedling and bullying, and although Major 
Booth had given her a shilling she continued to pester Mrs. Pat for 
a further largesse. But, as it happened, Mrs. Pat’s purse was in her 
covert coat in the dog-cart, and Mrs. Pat’s temper was ever within 
easy reach, and on being too closely pressed for the one she exhibited 
the other with a decision that contracted the ring of bystanders 
to hear the fun, and loosened the yellow-haired woman’s language, 
till unfortunate Major Booth felt that if he could get her off the 
field of battle for a sovereign it would be cheap at the price. The 
old man continued to walk round and round, fingering a dumb 
tune on his fiddle that he did not bow, while the sunlight glistened 
hot and bright in his unwinking eyes; there was a faint smile on 
his lips, he heard as little as he saw; it was evident that he was 
away where ‘beyond these voices there is peace,’ in the fairy 
country that his forefathers called the Tir na’n Oge. 

- At this juncture the note of the horn sounded very sweetly 
from across ‘the shining ford of the river. Hounds and riders 
came splashing up into the village street, the old man and his 
daughter were hustled to one side, and Mrs. Pat’s affability 
returned as she settled her extremely smart little person on 
Pilot’s curvetting back, and was instantly aware that there was 
nothing present that could touch either of them in looks or quality. 
Carnfother was at the extreme verge of the D—— Hounds’ 
country ; there were not more than about thirty riders out, and 
Mrs. Pat was not far wrong when she observed to Major Booth that 
there was not much class about them. Of the four or five women 
who were of the field, but one wore a habit with any pretensions 
to conformity with the sacred laws of fashion, and its colour 
was a blue that, taken in connection with a red, brass-buttoned 
waistcoat, reminded the severe critic from Royal Meath of 
the head porter at the Shelburne Hotel. So she informed Major 
Booth in one of the rare intervals permitted to her by Pilot for 
conversation. 

‘All right,’ responded that gentleman, ‘you wait until you 
and that ramping brute of yours get up among the stone walls, 
and you'll be jolly glad if she’ll call a cab for you and see you 
taken safe home. I tell you what—you won’t be able to see the 
way she goes.’ 

‘Rubbish!’ said Mrs. Pat, and, whether from sympathy or 
from a petulant touch of her heel, Pilot at this moment involved 
himself in so intricate a series of plunges and bucks as to pre- 
clude further discussion. 
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The first covert—a small wood on the flank of a hill—was 
blank, and the hounds moved on across country to the next draw. 
It;was a land of pasture, and in every fence was a deep muddy 
passage, through which the field splashed in single file with the 
grave stolidity of the cows by whom the gaps had been made. 
Mrs. Pat was feeling horribly bored. Her escort had joined 
himself to two of the ladies of the hunt, and though it was 
gratifying to observe that one wore a paste brooch in her tie and 
the other had an imitation cavalry bit and bridle, with a leather 
tassel hanging from her pony’s throat, these things lost their savour 
when she had no one with whom to make merry over them. She 
had left her sandwiches in the dog-cart, her servant had mistaken 
sherry for whisky when he was filling her flask; the day had 
clouded over, and already one brief but furious shower had 
scourged the curl out of her dark fringe and made the reins 
slippery. 

At last, however, a nice-looking gorse covert was reached, and 
the hounds threw themselves into it with promising alacrity. 
Pilot steadied himself, and stood with pricked ears, giving an 
occasional snatch at his bit, and looking, as no one knew better 
than his rider, the very picture of a hunter, while he listened 
for the first note that should tell of a find. He had not long 
to wait. There came a thin little squeal from the middle of 
the covert, and a hound flung up out of the thicker gorse and 
began to run along a ridge of rock, with head down, and feathering 
stern. 

‘They've got him, my lady,’ said a young farmer on a rough 
three-year-old to Mrs. Pat, as he stuffed his pipe in his pocket. 
‘That’s Patience; we'll have a hunt out o’ this.’ 

Then came another and longer squeal as Patience plunged out 
of sight again, and then, as the glowing chorus rose from the half- 
seen pack, a whip, posted on a hillside beyond the covert, raised 
his cap high in the air, and a wild screech that set Pilot dancing 
from leg to leg broke from a country boy who was driving a 
harrow in the next field: ‘Ga—aane awa—ay !’ 

Mrs. Pat forgot her annoyances. Her time had come. She 
would show that idiot Booth that Pilot was not to be insulted 
with impunity, and—— but here retrospect and intention became 
alike merged in the present, and in the single resolve to get 
ahead and stay there. Half a dozen of Pilot’s great reaching 
strides, and she was in the next field and over the low bank 
without putting an iron on it. The horse with the harrow, 
deserted by his driver, was following the hunt with the best of 
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them, and, combining business with pleasure, was, as he went, 
harrowing the field with absurd energy. The Paste Brooch and 
the Shelburne Porter—so Mrs. Pat mentally distinguished them— 
were sailing along with a good start, and Major Booth was close at 
their heels. The light soil of the tilled field flew in every direction 
as thirty or more horses raced across it, and the usual retinue of 
foot runners raised an ecstatic yell as Mrs. Pat forged ahead and 
sent her big horse over the fence at the end of the field in a style 
that happily combined swagger with knowledge. 

‘The hounds were streaking along over a succession of pasture 
fields, and the cattle gaps which were to be found in every fence 
vexed the proud soul of Mrs. Pat. She was too good a sports- 
man to school her horse over needless jumps when hounds were 
running, but it infuriated her to have to hustle with these out- 
siders for her place at a gap. So she complained to Major Booth, 
with a vehemence of adjective that, though it may be forgiven to 
her, need not be set down here. 

‘Is all the wretched country like this?’ she inquired indig- 
nantly, as the Shelburne Porter’s pony splashed ahead of her 
through a muddy ford, just beyond which the hounds had 
momentarily checked ; ‘you told me to bring out a big-jumped 
horse, and I might have gone the whole hunt on a bicycle!’ 

Major Booth’s reply was to point to the hounds. They had 


cast back to the line that they had flashed over, and had begun to ~ 


run again at right angles from the grassy valley down which they 
had come, up towards the heather-clad hills that lay back of 
Carnfother. 

‘Say your prayers, Mrs. Pat!’ he said, in what Mrs. Pat felt to 
be a gratuitously offensive manner, ‘and I’ll ask the lady in the 
pretty blue habit to have an eye to you. This is a hill fox, and 
he’s going to make you and Pilot sit up!’ 

Mrs. Pat was not in a mood to be trifled with, and I again 
think it better to omit her response to this inconvenient jesting. 
What she did was to give Pilot his head, and she presently found 
herself as near the hounds as was necessary, galloping in a line 
with the huntsman straight for a three-foot wall, lightly built of 
round stones. That her horse could refuse to jump it was a 
possibility that did not so much as enter her head ; but that he did 
so was a fact whose stern logic could not be gainsaid. She had 
too firm a seat to be discomposed by the swinging plunge with 
which he turned from it, but her mental balance sustained a 
serious shake. That Pilot, at the head of the hunt, should 
refuse, was a thing that struck at the root of her dearest beliefs. 
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She stopped him and turned him at the wall again; again he 
refused, and at the same instant Major Booth and the blue habit 
jumped it side by side. 

‘What did I tell you!’ the former called back, with a laugh 
that grated on Mrs. Pat’s ear with a truly fiendish rasp ; ‘do you 
want a lead ?’ 

The incensed Mrs. Pat once more replied in forcible phraseology, 
as she drove her horse again at the wall. The average Meath 
horse likes stones just about as much as the average Co. Cork 
horse enjoys water, and the train of running men and boys were 
given the exquisite gratification of a contest between Pilot and 


. his rider. 


‘ Howld on, miss, till I knock a few shtones for ye!’ volunteered 
one, trying to interpose between Pilot and the wall. 

‘Get out of the way!’ was Mrs. Pat’s response to this civility, 
as she crammed her steed at the jump again. The volunteer, 
amid roars of laughter from his friends, saved his life only by 
dint of undignified agility, as the big horse whirled round, rearing 
and plunging. 

‘Isn’t he the divil painted?’ exclaimed another in highest 
admiration ; ‘ wait till I give him a couple of slaps of my bawneen, 
miss!’ He dragged off his white flannel coat and attacked Pilot 
in the rear with it, while another of the party flung clods of mud 
vaguely into the battle, and another persistently implored the 
maddened Mrs. Pat to get off and let him lead the horse over, 
‘before she’d lose her life:’ a suggestion that has perhaps a 
more thoroughly exasperating effect than any other on occasions 
such as this. 

By the time that Pilot had pawed down half the wall and 
been induced to buck over, or into, what remained of it, Mrs. Pat’s 
temper was irretrievably gone, and she was at the heel instead 
of the head of the hunt. Thanks to this position there was be- 
stowed on her the abhorred, but not to be declined, advantage 
of availing herself of the gaps made in the next couple of jumps 
by the other riders; but the stones that they had kicked down were 
almost as agitatmg to Pilot’s ruffled nerves as those that still 
remained in position. She found it the last straw that she should 
have to wait for the obsequious runners to tear these out of her 
way, while the galloping backs in front of her grew smaller and 
smaller, and the adulatory condolences of her assistants became 
more and more hard to endure. She literally hurled the shilling at 
them as she set off once more to try to recover her lost ground, 
aud by sheer force of passion hustled Pilot over the next broken- 
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down wall without a refusal. For she had now got into that stony 
country whereof Major Booth had spoken. Rough heathery 
fields, ribbed with rocks and sown with grey boulders, were all 
round. The broad salmon river swept sleekly through the valley 
below, among the bland green fields which were as far away for 
all practical purposes as the plains of Paradise. No one who has 
not ridden a stern chase over rough ground on a well-bred horse 
with his temper a bit out of hand will be able at all fitly to 
sympathise with the trials of Mrs. Naylor. The hunt and all 
that appertained to it had sunk out of sight over a rugged hill- 
side, and she had nothing by which to steer her course save the 


Mrs. PAT’s TEMPER WAS IRRETRIEVABLY GONE 


hoof marks in the occasional black and boggy intervals between 
the heathery knolls. No one had ever accused her of being short 
of pluck, and she pressed on her difficult way with the utmost 
gallantry ; but short of temper she certainly was, and at each suc- 
ceeding obstacle there ensued a more bitter battle between her and 
her horse. Every here and there a band of crisp upland meadow 
would give the latter a chance, but each such advantage would be 
squandered in the war dance that he indulged in at every wall. 
At last the summit of the interminable series of hills was 
gained, and Mrs. Pat scanned the solitudes that surrounded her 
with wrathful eyes. The hounds were lost, as completely swal- 
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lowed up as ever were Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Not the most 
despised of the habits or the feeblest of the three-year-olds had been 
left behind to give a hint of their course; but the hoof-marks 
showed black on a marshy down-grade of grass, and with an angry 
clout of her crop on Pilot’s unaccustomed ribs, she set off again. 
A narrow road cut across the hills at the end of the field. The 
latter was divided from it by a low, thin wall of sharp slaty 
stones, and on the farther side there was a wide and boggy drain. 
It was not a nice place, and Pilot thundered down towards it at a 
pace that suited his rider’s temper better than her judgment. It 
was evident, at all events, that he did not mean to refuse. Nor 
did he; he rose out of the heavy ground at the wall like a rocket- 
ing pheasant, and cleared it by more than twice its height; but 
though he jumped high he did not jump wide, and he landed half 
in and half out of the drain, with his forefeet clawing at its greasy 
edge, and his hind legs deep in the black mud. 

Mrs. Pat scrambled out of the saddle with the speed of light, 
and after a few momentous seconds, during which it seemed 
horribly likely that the horse would relapse bodily into the drain, 
his and Mrs. Pat’s efforts prevailed, and he was standing, trembling 
and dripping, on the narrow road. She led him on for a few 
steps ; he went sound, and for one delusive instant she thought 
he had escaped damage; then, through the black slime on his 
hind legs the red blood began to flow. It came from high up 
inside the off hind leg, above the hock, and it welled ever faster 
and faster, a plaited crimson stream that made his owner’s heart 
sink. She dipped her handkerchief in the ditch and cleaned the 
cut. It was deep in the fleshy part of the leg, a gaping wound, 
inflicted by one of those razor slates that hide like sentient 
enemies in such boggy places. It was large enough for her to 
put her hand in; she held the edges together, and the bleeding 
ceased for an instant; then, as she released them, it began again 
worse than ever. Her handkerchief was as inadequate for any 
practical purpose as ladies’ handkerchiefs generally are, but an 
inspiration came to her. She tore off her gloves, and in a few 
seconds the long linen hunting-scarf that had been pinned and 
tied with such skilled labour in the morning was being used as a 
bandage for the wound. But though Mrs. Pat could tie a tie 
with any man in the regiment, she failed badly as a bandager of 
a less ornamental character. The hateful stream continued to 
pump forth from the cut, incarnadining the muddy road, and in 
despair she took Pilot by the head and began to lead him down 
the hill towards the valley. 
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Another gusty shower flung itself at her. It struck her bare 
white neck with whips of ice, and though she turned up the 
collar of her coat, the rain ran down under the neckband of her 
shirt and chilled her through and through. It was evident that 
an artery had been cut in Pilot’s leg; the flow from the wound 
never ceased ; the hunting-scarf, drenched with blood, had slipped 
down to the hock. It seemed to Mrs. Pat that her horse must 
bleed to death, and, tough and unemotional though she was, 


Mrs. PAT SCRAMBLED OUT OF THE SADDLE 


Pilot was very near her heart; tears gathered in her eyes as 
she led him slowly on through the rain and the loneliness, in the 
forlorn hope of finding help. She progressed in this lamentable 
manner for perhaps half a mile; the rain ceased, and she stopped 
to try once more to readjust the scarf, when in the stillness that 
had followed the cessation of the rain, she heard a faint and 
distant sound of music. It drew nearer, a thin, shrill twittering, 
and as Mrs. Pat turned quickly from her task to see what this 
could portend, she heard a woman’s voice say harshly : 
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‘Ah, have done with that thrash of music; sure, it’ll be dark 
night itself before we’re in to Lismore.’ 

There was something familiar in the coarse tones. The 
weirdness fell from the wail of the music as Mrs. Pat remembered 
the woman who had bothered her for money that morning in 
Carnfother. She and the blind old man were tramping slowly 
up the road, seemingly as useless a couple to anyone in Mrs. Pat's 
plight as could well be imagined. 

‘ How far am I from Carnfother?’ she asked, as they drew 
near to her. ‘Is there any house near here?’ 

‘There is not,’ said the yellow-haired woman; ‘and ye’re 
four miles from Carnfother yet.’ 

‘T’ll pay you well if you will take a message there for me —’ 
began Mrs. Pat. 

‘Are ye sure have ye yer purse in yer pocket ?’ interrupted 
the yellow-haired woman with a laugh that succeeded in being 
as nasty as she wished; ‘or will I go dancin’ down to Carn- 
fother ——’ 

‘Have done, Joanna!’ said the old man suddeniy; ‘what 
trouble is on the lady ? What lamed the horse ?’ 

He turned his bright blind eyes full on Mrs. Pat. They were 
of the curious green blue that is sometimes seen in the eyes of a 
grey collie, and with all Mrs. Pat’s dislike and suspicion of the 
couple, she knew that he was blind. 

‘He was cut in a ditch,’ she said shortly. 

The old man had placed his fiddle in his daughter’s hands ; 
his own hands were twitching and trembling. 

‘I feel the blood flowing,’ he said in a very low voice, and he 
walked up to Pilot. 

His hands went unguided to the wound, from which the 
steady flow of blood had never ceased. With one he closed the 
lips of the cut, while with the other he crossed himself three 
times. His daughter watched him stolidly; Mrs. Pat, with a 
certain alarm, having, after the manner of her kind, explained to 
herself the incomprehensible with the all-embracing formula of 
madness. Yes, she thought, he was undoubtedly mad, and as 
soon as the paroxysm was past she would have another try at 
bribing the woman. 

The old man was muttering to himself, still holding the 
wound in one hand. Mrs. Pat could distinguish no words, but it 
seemed to her that he repeated three times what he was saying. 
Then he straightened himself and stroked Pilot’s quarter with a 
light, pitying hand. Mrs. Pat stared. The bleeding had ceased. 
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The hunting-scarf lay on the road at the horse’s empurpled 
hoof. There was nothing to explain the mystery, but the fact 
remained. 

‘He’ll do now,’ said the blind man. ‘Take him on to Carn- 
fother ; but ye’ll want to get five stitches in that to make a good 
job of it.’ 

‘But—I don’t understand———’ stammered Mrs. Pat, shaken 
for once out of her self-possession by this sudden extension of her 
spiritual horizon; ‘what have you done? Won’t it begin 
again?’ She turned to the woman in her bewilderment : ‘Is—is 
he mad?’ 

‘For as mad as he is, it’s him you may thank for yer horse,’ 
answered the yellow-haired woman. ‘Why, Holy Mother! did 
ye never hear of Kane the Blood-Healer ?’ 

The road round them was suddenly thronged with hounds, 
snuffing at Pilot, and pushing between Mrs. Pat and the fence. 
The cheerful familiar sound of the huntsman’s voice rating them 
made her feel her feet on solid ground again. In a moment 
Major Booth was there, the Master had dismounted, the habits, 
loud with sympathy and excitement, had gathered round; a 
Whip was examining the cut, while he spoke in a low voice to 
the yellow-haired woman. 

Mrs. Pat, tie-less, her face splashed with mud, her bare 
hands stained with blood, told her story. It is, I think, a point 
in her favour that for the moment she forgot what her appear- 
ance must be. 

‘The horse would have bled to death before the lady got to 
Carnfother, sir,’ said the Whip to the Master; ‘it isn’t the first 
time I seen life saved by that one. Sure, didn’t I see him heal a 
man that got his leg in a mowing machine, and he half dead, 
with the blood spouting out of him like two rainbows!’ 

This is not a fairy story. Neither need it be set lightly down 
as a curious coincidence. I know the charm that the old man 
said. I cannot give it here. It will only work successfully if 
taught by man to woman or by woman to man; nor do I pretend 
to say that it will work for everyone. I believe it to be a 
personal and wholly incomprehensible gift, but that such a gift 
has been bestowed, and in more parts of Ireland than one, is a 
bewildering and indisputable fact. 


SOME CRICKET YARNS 


BY W. J. FORD 


WHATEVER a man’s favourite sport may be, and whatever his 
favourite implement—bat, cue, gun, rod, or what not—there is 
one truly English weapon with which most men are adept, viz. that 
good long-bow which Locksley’s grandsire drew at Hastings ; and 
notwithstanding the disrepute into which sporting stories, notably 
‘fish-stories,’ have fallen, society ought to be grateful, I main- 
tain, to the man who, having a good foundation laid for a yarn, 
builds up on it a pleasing superstructure of fiction, or, as Pooh- 
Bah delicately phrases it, ‘ adds artistic verisimilitude to a hitherto 
bald and unconvincing narrative.’ However, in the cricket yarns 
which follow, I only propose to jot down a few of the amusing 
or curious incidents which have come under my own notice 
during some five-and-twenty years’ experience of all classes of 
cricket, or which are so fully and completely authenticated as to 
leave no doubt as to their accuracy. If any reader finds them 
too tough, he must throw the ‘ Badminton’ aside, and, Dogberry- 
like, ‘thank God that he is rid of a knave!’ But for all that 
they are true. 

One is often asked, ‘ What is the most curious thing you ever 
saw in the cricket-field?’ I generally quote the following occur- 
rence. Round the Devonshire Park ground at Eastbourne is a 
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row of standards for the electric lighting, each about twenty-five 
feet high, and surmounted with a globe, perhaps eighteen inches 
in diameter. A. S. Francis, while playing on that ground, made 
a particularly nice leg-hit—there were leg-hits in those days— 
broke one of these globes, and completely wrecked the apparatus ; 
whereupon cheers arose and laughter, and the secretary looked a 
little glum at the prospect of the bill. But the very next year 
the very same batsman broke the very same globe with a precisely 
similar stroke, and, as far as I know, the feat of breaking one 
has never been performed before or since. To the professional 
story-teller there are here some grand openings for embellishment, 
but I refrain from doing more than stating a bare fact. 

In the M.C.C. v. Leicestershire match, played at Lord’s in 
1889, Shacklock, who was quite a fast bowler, twice hit the 
wicket without removing a bail; each time the wicket-keeper 
appealed for a catch, which was most properly disallowed by the 
umpire, to whom, I hold, great credit is due for his careful watch- 
fulness; but a stranger thing was tooccur. H. Arnall-Thompson, 
the Leicestershire captain, was batting; a ball, as delivered by 
the bowler, ran up his bat, and striking him sharply on the eyebrow, 
momentarily stunned him. When he recovered, he put his hand 
to his injured brow, and, finding blood on it, proposed to have the 
wound dressed and resume his innings; whereupon we had to 
break it gently to the wounded warrior that the ball had rebounded 
from his eyebrow to the hands of the bowler, and that he was 
out—c. and b.! 

There are many men who have been known to cavil at an 
umpire’s decision, especially when the question is one of leg- 
before. Yet it should be known to the world that one man at 
least has been satisfied. What happened was this. A loud 
appeal for l.b.w. was answered by ‘Out.’ ‘What?’ cried the 
batsman, in the largest capitals. ‘Out, sir.’ The victim held 
up his bat in the orthodox fashion for taking ‘block,’ and asked, 
‘What’s that?’ ‘ Middle and off, sir. ‘Then I’m blowed if I 
wasn’t out;’ and he shouldered his bat and stumped off to the 
pavilion in high good-humour. 

Here is an umpire story which raises the interesting meta- 
physical question as to what a ‘decision’ is. The question and 
answer were instantaneous. ‘How’s that? Not out. Damn 
it, I meant to say “Out!” ’, with a vigorous slap on the thigh at 
the expletive. We tried—I was on the fielding side—to persuade 
the umpire that a slip of the tongue was not a ‘decision’ within 
the meaning of the act, but he would have none of it, though he 
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was profusely apologetic, and, I may add, a very good umpire to 
boot, so the batsman went on. After about a quarter of an hour, 
however, conscience smote him, and he deliberately hit his 
wickets—but why so late ? 

‘Pride must have a fall,’ but seldom did pride fall lower or 
harder than in the following instance. I was once connected 
with a country club which was remarkably strong—in fact, the 
terror of the neighbourhood, especially in the case of a very weak 
local village, to which we had administered a series of such 
dreadful drubbings in successive years that on receiving another 
challenge we suggested our second eleven. Not a bit of it. 
‘We're coming over strong, and wish to meet your best side.’ 
They came, they batted, they were dismissed for 28, and we went 
to the wickets, confronted by an imported bowler, who was to 
make hares of us. His first eight overs realised 73 runs, all run 
out, which must be something like a record. In all we took 404 
runs, and dismissed the enemy at the second attempt for 14! 
A note in our score-book records, ‘Trafford Park asked to meet 
our best side: they did.’ 

Apropos of putting the other side in, the following is an 
instructive case. A side had to journey from Eastbourne to 
Portsmouth by the 6.30 a.m. train—one of them appearing, by 
the way, in slippers, trousers, night-dress, coat, and cap, just as 
the 6.30 was on the move. Reaching their destination by 
11 o’clock, and finding the foemen absent, the visitors had plenty 
of time for a little loose practice in batting and catching, and an 
hour later the enemy appeared, won the toss, and put the other 
side in on a perfect wicket. Result: the visitors scored over 
300, and dismissed five men for 2 runs! A delicately-worded 
question elicited the fact that we had been sent in to bat because 
we should probably be stiff and fagged after our journey. 
That fatal hour, 11 to 12, had made all the difference, however. 

Years ago the crowd at the Oval was not as highly educated 
in matters cricketical as it is now, and was often known to 
applaud loudly when a bump-ball went sharply into a fieldsman’s 
hands ; and hereby hangs a tale. A friend of mine, playing 
against a Scotch school, hit a ball hard on to the ground, and it 
bounded straight to point, whereupon my friend remarked blandly 
to the wicket-keeper, ‘ Hout at the Hoval!’ ‘ Yes, and it’s “ hout’”’ 
here, too;’ and so it was, and he had to go. And yet another 
friend had an experience at a Scotch school, where one of the 
boys was acting as umpire. Seeing that the non-striker was 
backing up too much, my friend, the bowler for the nonce, pre- 
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tended to bowl, but knocked the wicket down at his own end 
with a loud ‘How’s that?’ ‘ Well, it’s out really ; but it’s dirty 
snivelling ; and you’re a sneak; and I shall give it “ Not-out.”’ 
The gratuitous statement in the third clause—I regret that the 
ipsissimum verbum is unprintable—is too delicious. 

Batsmen have their little weaknesses like the rest of creation, 
and I have heard a man call out to a friend in the pavilion to 
send out ‘ My light, cutting bat’ when a fast bowler was put on. 
But I was nonplussed once when a man came in with a curious 
excrescence on the back of his bat. Inquiry elicited the fact that 
the excrescence was a hollow piece of wood, loaded with lead and 
fitted with a screw; it was to be removed when a fast bowler was 
performing, and to be retained when slows were on. Batsman’s 
score—0Q, as was anticipated. 

What is the umpire to do if a real ‘stinger’ comes his way? 
I once saw poor Charley Brampton, of Notts renown, solve the 
question. He caught the ball beautifully—it was his only chance 
of salvation—threw it to the boundary, and told the other umpire 
to call ‘ Four,’ which was done! Good equity, but doubtful law. 
Brampton was fairly caught once, however, as on calling the 
third consecutive no-ball his verdict was impugned by the fact 
that the bowler turned round and held up the undelivered ball in 
triumph. Charley had been a little too previous. He was not 
an infallible umpire, but a decision he once gave requires con- 
firmation. Hecalled ‘Wide!’ The batsman struck the ball, and 
was caught at third man. Brampton gave him not-out on the 
ground that a ball called ‘ wide’ was ‘ wide,’ and that the bats- 
man (who had proved by his action that the ball was not ‘ wide’) 
could not be out of it, except by being run out. A note on the 
point might be a useful addition to the laws of cricket. 

Personally I am always anxious to agree with the umpire; it 
is good policy in the end to believe, as a famous cricketer has 
said, that ‘the umpire is always right ;’ it saves much heart- 
burning ; but I confess to having been a good deal disgusted on 
one occasion. Our local eleven had a fairly jealous and certainly 
weaker rival in a neighbouring town, which, smarting under a 
dreadful defeat, appeared on our ground for the return match with 
four professionals specially chartered from Lord’s. Soon after the 
match started I ran a short run, and before the wicket-keeper, 
who had broken the wicket, could appeal—perhaps even before 
the wicket was broken—the umpire chucked up his hat and 


shouted ‘Out! Hurrah!’ The compliment was great, but there 
the matter stayed. 
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I have been reserving to the end what I consider the champion 
story; it illustrates two things—the instantaneous nature of 
thought, and the infinite possibilities of invention or imagination. 
It is absolutely true, as it has been given me in the same terms 
from three independent persons who were witnesses of the 
incident, one of them being ‘that fool Jones.’ A certain county 
was playing Surrey at the Oval in the days when boundaries were 
not. One of the two non-Surrey batsmen was a man who was a 
fine maker of hits and a finer maker of excuses. He was bowled 
out, neck and heels, by Southerton, and as he walked towards the 
pavilion his own side edged towards the gangway to hear what 
excuse he would have to make. When he reached the doorway 
someone oilily and sympathetically asked him, ‘How did that 
happen, old fellow ?’ 

‘Beastliest luck in the world! The ball was a half-volley, 
as rank a half-volley as ever was bowled, and I said to myself, 
“T’ll step out and hit that ball for five.” Just then I looked to 
the other end; there was that fool Jones staring about him, not 
attending to the game, and not ready to run. It was no use my 
hitting it, so I played back, and got bowled. Never had such 
infernal luck in all my life!’ 

The following story is curious, but not, I believe, unique. 
Years ago, on a very bad wicket and in a very rustic match, there 
were playing on the same side my brother, an uncle, a cousin, 
and myself. The other side had two full innings, and every one 
of the twenty wickets that fell was captured by one or two of 
the four, the bowlers being my brother and myself, the uncle and 
cousin doing all the stumping and catching; so that one mono- 
syllabic name alone appeared against the enemy’s batsmen. Nor, 
as far as I can remember, did the other members of our side 
have any chance of distinguishing themselves in the field. 

One story from New Zealand, and I have finished. I once 
captained a team for an inter-provincial match at Wellington, and 
a rattling good team it was, but from start to finish everything 
went wrong. A roughish trip by steamer did not agree with 
everybody ; nobody seemed able to play a yorker ; our best bowler 
hurt his finger and was entirely disabled, and the wicket-keeper 
followed suit. Hence we were dreadfully beaten by an innings and 
about 180 runs. Before starting from home we had been a little 
over-confident in our powers and our estimate of them, and when 
the steamer was made fast to the wharf we found that, in lieu of a 
brake to take us to the town, an enemy, in the disguise of a friend, 
had sent a hearse to meet us! Perhaps we deserved the sarcasm. 


SAILING IN SMALL YACHTS 


BY MAUDE SPEED 


WHILE so many ladies in our happy fin-de-siécle days have 
found out the delights and excitement of sailing in small yachts 
for racing purposes, and have proved that they can steer a boat to 
victory with the best of masculine rivals, I always wonder that 
more do not join the ranks of those who erwise—who live on 
board for the whole of their annual holiday from home duties and 
the routine of daily shore life, make their boat their floating 
home, enter into the spirit of the sea, and, leaving ‘ society’ ways 
behind with ‘society’ hats and dresses, dinners and parades, and 
conventional ‘society’ chatter, live a new and fresh life for the 
time being, watch the sea-birds feeding their young on the mud 
flats at dawn, see the moon set and the sun rise at odd hours 
generally passed in sleep, and, in fact, have’a real and thorough 
change from ordinary life. Of course there are many so consti- 
tuted that they are miserable in any but accustomed paths, but 
there are others who delight in getting away from them; and to 
such a holiday on a small yacht affords infinite attractions. I 
fancy many are deterred from it by the idea that yachting, in 
however humble a way, is a very expensive amusement; but this 
is not the case. I am not referring to the keeping of large yachts 
with regular crews of paid hands, for they are indeed toys only 
for the wealthy, but to boats of from 3 to 20 tons. The average 
cost of a good (second-hand) 10-tonner is 350/.; often you can 
pick one up for less; men’s wages are from 1l. to 30s. a week, 
and they always cater for themselves. Nothing very ruinous, you 
see. Then if you are less ambitious and do not care to own a 
yacht, you can hire a comfortable 10-tonner for about 201. a 
month, with two competent hands. Two ladies could havea very 
good time on such a boat; so could a lady with father, brother, or 
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husband, and one paid hand ; or in a smaller boat without any aid ; 
but then the owner himself must be thoroughly up to his work, 
and the lady be able to give efficient help and to undertake all 
the duties of cook and steward. 

The next question would be where to go, and that is an impor- 
tant one, for it is very requisite in a small boat to get into snug 
anchorage at night, where you will not be thrown out of your 
little berth should it come on to blow, where the tea-things will not 
be upset on the floor just as they are ready, and where there will 
be no possibility of (between ourselves) ‘a kind of a feeling That 
you never were meant for the sea’ coming over you. Many 
people who do not mind being tossed about when dancing along 
in the open air succumb to the rolling when at anchor and down 
in the cabin ! 

But fortunately our island shores abound with sheltered 
anchorages and harbours from which to cruise during the day 
and to which to return at night. First there is the Solent, that 
perfect piece of water for small yachts, unequalled even by the 
Bosphorus and Sea of Marmora, though they run it very close; 
then Poole and Chichester harbours, both beloved by the artist 
and wild-fowler and capacious enough to afford scope for weeks 
of exploring and sailing ; then the numerous creeks and estuaries 
of Devonshire and the tamer and still more sheltered Norfolk 
Broads ; and if you are a little more capable of going further afield, 
the West coast of Scotland is open to you, and the much less 
known and consequently more interesting coast of Ireland, the 
north of which appears particularly inviting with its sheltered 
loughs. I am hoping for the spare time to come some day in 
which to explore those of Belfast, Foyle, Swilly, and Mulroy. 
One would run cautiously along the English and Irish coasts 
_ from one port to another, watching the glass and picking one’s 
weather, as it does not do to be caught out in the open in a heavy 
gale in a 4-tonner with only two people on board—and one of 
those a woman! This same 4-tonner and crew, though, spent 
two months a year or two ago in investigating that other 
Paradise of small yachts, the Dutch rivers and canals and the 
Zuyder Zee, crossing the Channel in fine weather and running 
along the French coast from place to place. During the whole of 
that cruise there was no hardship or difficulty experienced any- 
where, the only irksome part of the business being the perpetual 
cooking of meals and cleaning up, which might be avoided by 
taking a lad to do it all if the boat were a shade larger, and there- 
fore capable of accommodating him. Of course one must not 
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consider rising at any hour after 2 a.m. to catch the tide, going 
without afternoon tea and such trifles, as hardships; they must 
be looked upon as part of the play, and tend to mark the fact 
that one is off the beaten track. To make your boat a really 
comfortable little floating home, you cannot be too particular 
about neatness, and the desirability of having ‘a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place.’ Very many people make 
themselves perfectly wretched on board by leaving all ideas of 
neatness and order behind them. I have seen boats that have 
been pandemoniums of dirt and disorder. Nothing is made fast, 
everything gets turned topsy-turvy in the first turn to windward 
and remains so ever afterwards. In fact, there are those who seem 
to think that ‘ being at sea’ should be made the excuse for chaos 
and discomfort in everything, and things are allowed to pass 
muster on asmall yacht that would not be tolerated for a moment 
in the owner’s house. I once went on board a 20-tonner to dine 
off Cowes, and though there were two hands on board to wash up, 
the forks and spoons and even the plates looked so suspiciously 
greasy that I was constrained to give them a surreptitious polish 
with the tablecloth before I could use them. On another yacht 
where there were two hands, and things ought therefore to have 
been served nicely and in order, after a long morning’s sailing, 
when lunch-time arrived, our host informed us he had only 
‘rough ship fare’ to offer us, and this consisted of a tin of dry 
corned beef, a stale loaf, and a wretched dry piece of cheese that 
had moreover been careering in a paperless state round and round 
the provision locker (as the boat pitched), and had to be dusted 
before it was placed on the table. And yet our friend is a great 
epicure on shore, and thinks nothing of spending a guinea on his 
dinner at a London restaurant. No wonder that he ‘soon gets 
tired of yachting.’ Food is—alas for poor humanity !—a very 
important matter everywhere and especially on a yachting cruise ; 
for after a long day’s sailing with only a ‘stand-up’ luncheon in 
the middle of the day, one is apt to develop a ravenous appetite, 
and a good ‘square meal’ is required. I always prefer to have tea 
myself, as you seldom get any in the afternoon, and therefore 
crave for that refreshing beverage when you come to anchor. If 
you have two paraffin stoves side by side and well fixed so that 
they cannot shift about when the boat is rolling, you will find that 
while your kettle is boiling on one you can have a saucepan on the 
other containing a tin of soup, some water, sliced onions, carrots, 
and potatoes, and slices of meat; thus giving you two courses— 
soup, and a very respectable hash ; or a frying-pan with beefsteak. 
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tomatoes and sliced potatoes could replace it the next evening ; or, 
for another dinner, pork chops and sliced potatoes fried together, 
and some apple-sauce made in a little saucepan, and put on the stove 
when the kettle comes off and the tea is drawing. I donot advise 
the cooking of large joints on board even if you have an oven, but 
when you buy your joint send round to the local baker’s, having 
previously ascertained what time he bakes, and provided him 
with a tin and some peeled potatoes to bake round the meat. 
He will bake it beautifully, and will send it down to the quay 
at a certain hour swathed in cloths and thick brown paper, so 
that you can meet it and row it off, hot, for 1 o’clock dinner. It 
generally comes out of the oven about 12°30. This must be 
when you are having a morning at anchor; but once your joint is 
cooked, you can hash, curry, mince, or warm it up as you like best. 
Jellies, blancmanges, and stewed fruits are some of the quickly 
made delicacies you can have on board, but the two former must 
of course be made one day to be eaten the next. 

And now let me say a word or two on the subject of dress 
—a very important matter, for the boat wardrobe is small, 
and no unnecessary article must be taken. It is absolutely 
imperative to comfort that the clothes should be made so as 
to enable you to move about with absolute freedom—loose and 
boneless. Serge skirts and blouses are the most comfortable, 
and a knitted jersey is a useful article too. A smarter skirt 
and blouse may be taken for going ashore or for evening 
visits to other yachts during regattas. A plain sailor’s hat with 
club burgee or yacht’s name on the ribbon, and a soft blue cap 
for windy weather, need be your only headgear. For rough 
weather you must have a regular seaman’s oilskin down to your 
ankles and a sou’-wester. Nothing else will keep you dry when 
the boat is smothered in sea. If you like a morning swim over- 
board you must not forget a bathing costume, and take care that 
your shoes, both for deck and cabin, have no nails whatever in 
them, as they play sad havoc with decks and varnished woodwork, 
and cause much mutterings and growlings from headquarters. 
And now I must close these remarks for the present; for though 
the subject of yachting is inexhaustible, the space at my disposal 
for writing on it is not, and I can only assure you that, should you 
be induced to take to this charming and health-giving pastime, 
when the time comes to lay up your little craft at the end of the 
season, you will do so with deep regrets, and town life and the 
beaten track will seem very tame and spiritless after the freshness 
and freedom of the sparkling waters. 
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A DAY’S DUCK-SHOOTING IN KASHMIR 


BY MAJOR W. R. YEILDING, C.LE., D.S.O. 


‘THE Hokra Jheel will be shot on Thursday next, beginning at 
10.30 a.m. Kindly note below whether you can arrange to shoot 
then, and if so, the number of boats required, so that they may 
be ready.’ 

In response to the above invitation, five of us trotted gaily 
away from the European quarter at Srinagar one bright frosty 
morning last December. The preserve which we were going out 
to shoot is about five miles from the city, and an excellent cart- 
road leads up to it. The ride out in the fresh, crisp morning air 
was most enjoyable, and the views of the snows on the Pir 
Punjal Mountains in front of us as we sped along indicated the 
probability of a bright day, with the light in our favour, even if 
the birds might in consequence be somewhat wilder than usual. 

On arriving at the Hokra Jheel, or Lake, we found the boats 
and boatmen waiting for us, and after drawing lots for the five 
shooting stations on the border of the water, each shooter pro- 
ceeded to his post in a shooting boat accompanied by another 
boat and two men to pick up his birds. In addition to the above, 
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five other boats were told off to act as beaters, and ten coolies, 
armed with old tin cans, were sent round the edges of the water 
and through the long grass to keep the duck on the move above 
the shooters’ posts. 

As we paddled along in our small flat-bottomed boats over the 
smooth surface of the lake, thousands and literally tens of 
thousands of mallard, white-eye, gadwall, and teal continued to 
rise in clouds in front of us, and long strings of geese were seen 
soaring overhead preparatory to transferring themselves elsewhere 
for the day. The lake is the great wildfowl sanctuary of Kashmir, 
itself perhaps one of the most favoured haunts of wild duck and 
geese in the world. Although so numerous, they by no means 
fall an easy prey to the gunner, and a well-known English 
baronet, who has had shooting experience in almost every part of 
the world, has recorded his opinion that in no other land has he 
found small game-shooting more difficult. . 

For this there are several explanations. The cramped 
kneeling or sitting positions of the guns in the little flat-bottomed 
boats, which make a good shooting ‘ swing’ difficult, the respectful 
distances maintained by the duck, the extraordinary strength of 
the mallard—which succumb to nothing short of a knockdown 
blow—and the great pace of their flight, as well as the lightning- 
like swerve which follows on any movement on the part of 
the shooter, are, perhaps, the principal ones, coupled with the 
hustling which the birds get from the neighbouring guns and the 
beaters. It is no unusual thing for a beginner at the game, 
though perhaps no tiro at ordinary mixed shooting in India or 
at home, to expend a hundred cartridges on the Hokra preserve 
in a day and to pick up fewer than half a dozen birds for them. 
Indeed, one or two gentlemen whose innate modesty will not 
admit of their names appearing in print have, to the writer’s 
knowledge, covered themselves with glory by obtaining duck 
there as a maiden effort. Worlds would not tempt us to disclose 
what duck is meant. 

Having reached the post which falls to our lot, we proceed to 
conceal ourselves from little prying eyes as well as possible. 
High reeds grow round the margin of the lake, and our men force 
the boat into a good clump of them. They are then propped up 
with twigs around us, and the pick-up boat proceeds to place our 
wooden decoy ducks in the water close by. While these arrange- 
ments are in progress, and before the signal shot has been fired — 
by No. 5, who always begins the shoot, thousands of heavy 
duck and teal pass within easy range with a confidence which is 
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never similarly displayed once the shooting actually begins. 
They appear to be taking complete stock of our ruse de guerre, 
and are having a good quack over it. The pick-up boat is then 
paddled to another clump of reeds some sixty yards away and 
concealed as well as possible. All now is ready for the fray, and 
a signal shot from No. 5 is only awaited. 

Bang! Now we’re off. Here they come, sailing along quite 
easily with no signs of any fire-begotten trepidation so far. Up 
with the good old Purdey like lightning, and that drake in the 
centre of the line is singled out. 

Bang! Alas for the easily! Just as the gun went up the 
wary mallard, which had probably been peppered on some former 
occasion, caught the glint of the barrel, and gave a sharp swerve 
to the left, which caused us to fire at his tail and blow a handful 
of feathers out of it. Off he goes, none the worse for our trouble ; 
but one of his companions, less fortunate, receives a full charge 
of No. 54 all over him, and comes down with a bang and a splash. 
Away he goes towards the nearest available shelter in the reeds, 
and the pick-up boat after him. A long fish spear is produced, 
and just as he is congratulating himself at having evaded his 
pursuers, he is caught in the ribs with the spear and brought to 
bag fluttering and quacking. The ‘pick-up’ then conceals itself 
again, awaiting further developments. The cartridge magazine is 
looked to and our seat in the boat, which somehow has a most 
inconvenient trick of becoming disarranged with nearly every 
shot, is straightened up a bit. Steady; they are coming again— 
teal this time—and quite four hundred of them together. This is 
what we have been waiting for for years! As close together as 
eggs in a basket, and the range perhaps thirty-five yards. Now 
for the leading lot, and the others will fly into it. Up goes the 
gun, and—bad luck to them—up go the whole of the teal, too, as 
if animated by one thought. Talk of sheep following each other. 
They are simply not in it with the Hokra teal. A clean miss 
both barrels. Evidently trying to brown the creatures doesn’t 
pay, and we resume our crouching position somewhat moodily. 

However, it’s a poor heart that never rejoices, and we feel 
better again as two white-eye swing by to the right and left of us. 
The first is a miss, but the second shot catches him fair, and 
down he goes as dead as bacon. Mark the advancing line of 
gadwall! Straight on to us this time and within easy range. 
Bang, bang, from No. 4 close by, and up they go well out of shot. 
Never mind, here come others—straight overhead and nicely 


within range. The powder evidently is not shooting straight 
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to-day. We mean to drop those absurd nitro compounds for the 
future and stick to good old black. Nothing like it! What, six 
misses in succession with black, and most of the birds well within 
range? Black powder evidently has all gone wrong lately. We 
wonder Purdey doesn’t start making bicycles instead of guns. 
We wish he had not made this gun. We will now sit down and 
mop our brow and try to grow calm. We enter genially into 
conversation with our boatman. Has he noticed that the gun 
and also the powder have been behaving badly to-day? The 
ruffian is apparently dense—an unsympathetic Kashmiri. He 
remarks that we are shooting very badly. ‘Kookun Sahib is a 
good shot. He also gives good bucksheesh.’ ‘Silence, budzat ; 
you are frightening the duck! Would that thou wert a duck and 
thou wouldst have more excuse for quacking!’ Gas But, boatman, 
remarks in Kashmiri to his friend, Khizar But, boatman, that 
the temper of Huzoor is very bad to-day, and that the occasion 
is not propitious for the followers of the Prophet. Khizar But, 
boatman, scratches himself and grins behind the Sahib’s back. 
There is a frost which can be felt, though not the product of 
ordinary freezing. 

Now we have had a rest and feel better. That beastly gun 
headache has disappeared, and we feel well disposed to all men 
again. Swish! A teal past our left ear. Caught him neatly. 
Pick-up may leave him alone, as he is quite dead. Bang! bang! 
Aright and left that time. Good old Purdey! The Colonel was 
right when he said that you built a gun which felt like a toy and 
shot like a cannon. Sorry to have made that allusion about 
bicycles. Mea culpa. 

Apintailas I live! Bang! bang! Missed him. Two gadwall 
this time. Ah! well done myself. No, I’m blessed if I haven’t 
missed again! What! two more misses? That wretched No. 4 
put me off again. I wish he were in Jerusalem, or Jericho, or 
somewhere. Confound the fellow! I’m sure he’s only frightening 
the birds. Last time he turned up at the end of the day with 
only one, and Jack swears that was snared. 

Here they come straight overhead—a paddling of ducks. The 
drake in the centre is our bird, and none other shall tempt us. 
Straight on to him, and keep the gun moving with his flight as 
the trigger is being pulled. That is the whole art of duck-shooting 
straight overhead. Down he comes stone dead. Operation. 
repeated five times. There is nothing easier than this. Why on 
earth have we been all these years discovering it? ’Tis simplicity 
itself. One can’t miss. ; 
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Can’t, indeed! There go five of them, and deuce a feather. 
The art of duck-shooting is evidently not acquired in ten minutes. 
Who, from Adam, is this coming towards me in a boat and 
frightening every bird in the Jheel away? No. 4, of course. 
Can I spare any cartridges? Yes; take as many as you want, 
and hurry away for goodness’ sake. Your E.C. cartridges have 
proved a failure, and the frost appears to have affected your 
Schultze. Oh. . . Ishouldn’t wonder. . . . Did you have quinine 


WHO, FROM ADAM, IS THIS? 


this morning? Good-bye; hope your luck will change anyhow 
now. Your fingers are out of order, are they, from the kicking 
of your gun? Try some medicine for it as soon as possible. . . . 
By-bye. Confound the fellow—will he never go? Here it’s three 
o’clock and I’ve only got forty-one duck. It’s pretty certain that 
that old fox at No. 5 has at least fifty by now. 

And, by Jove, so he had when we knocked off at 4.30. ‘ Peace 
hath its victories no less renowned than war.’ 
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MORALISINGS ON GOLF 


BY THE HON. AND REV. E. LYTTELTON 


THERE are occasions when the mystery which inhabits this 
bewitching pastime is borne in upon the spirit with all its un- 
explained wonder. One is while roaming in utter solitude over 
the desolate slopes of some high and boundless down in mid 
December, with the east wind shrieking fiercely round, and the 
ball disappearing into a misty space, leaving you in ignorance of 
its direction, except that you are sure it has gone wrong. Now 
and then a lonely gull comes and mocks you and is swirled away 
into the gloom. And on you go, a spectral apparition of a lunatic 
in a mist, flogging angrily at that little white orb, perfectly happy, 
but hardly able to say why. 

Another occasion I can vividly recall. It was on Cromer links 
last August. I had pulled miserably into dense gorse from the 
third tee, and soon was tramping in shirt-sleeves moodily among 
the peculiarly stinging prickles of that coast. Just then began a 
rain of the kind which portends a wet afternoon. The ball, a 
new one, was hopelessly lost, and the game had to be stopped. 
It-occurred to me with some force that this was the seamy side 
of golf, and that there is much in the game which renders it very 
marvellous that middle-aged men should go through so much to 
spend time, money, and temper, with apparently so little return. 

Again, what spectacle can be in its true aspect so utterly 
puzzling as that of two golfers buttonholing each other in the 
evening of a long day’s play? You can hear A. begin gravely 
enumerating to B. every single stroke he has played through the 
whole of the afternoon’s play, with a look on his face showing a 
profound conviction that B. will patiently listen to the bitter end. 
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And so he does ; but on one perfectly well-understood condition — 
viz. that A. will, when his tale is done, as patiently listen to a 
similar recital from B. That is the ‘ contrat social’ among golfers. 
I once listened to two stout matrons in a third-class carriage 
conversing, if the word may so be used, about their babies. They 
were working-men’s wives, I gathered, and what happened was 
that No. 1 poured out a mass of tiny facts about her infant for a 
good seven minutes at a stretch. No. 2 listened with an impassive 
countenance, and at the end said, ‘Ha! really now. Well, my 
little Johnny,’ &c. &c., and off she went for her seven minutes. 
Here was a similar compact. Each of two parties consents to a 
certain dose of somewhat uninteresting facts, in order to enjoy 
the rich reward of administering a similar dose in return. But 
these were silly babbling folk, and their babies were only young 
human beings. In the other case the talkers are men well on in 
life, high up in the service of their country, and the subject is the 
number of knocks given to a gutta-percha ball between two holes in 
the ground, and whether the knocks were given with one sort of stick 
or another. The supreme importance of this theme, of course, 
explains why educated men should behave in regard to it not 
unlike the two old fishwives about their babies. 

There is, however, in the nature of the talk something not 
easy to explain. People often say that hunting or cricket ‘shop’ 
is as bad as golfing ‘shop.’ It may, no doubt, be as unintelligible 
to the casual outsider, and whatever is unintelligible is dull. But 
there is one characteristic of golf ‘ shop ’ which is almost universal, 
and is not only extremely rare in other sorts of athletic or sporting 
chat, but whenever it occurs, except in relation to this one subject, 
it is considered a plain indication of bad breeding or bad taste 
—that is its blatant unabashed egotism. Think of the floods of 
talk that rage in a golf hotel. Unless a competition is that 
moment going forward, there is little for anyone to say except 
to detail his own successes and failures. When talking about 
cricket a player must keep his interest in his own performances 
within due bounds, and unless he is a slave to that side of the 
subject there is much else which he ought to find interesting, 
especially such matters as the changing of the bowling and the 
disposition of the fields; in short, the co-operative elements in 
the game. And it is just the same with football, and still more 
£0 with rowing and hunting. But the egotism of golfers knows - 
no bounds. It expects unlimited toleration and gets it. Hence 
we are all egotists at golf, simply because the game does not 
allow us to be anything else, and nobody seems to mind. 
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Still there must be some other reason for this exceptional 
state of things, and I think this is it. 

An enormous majority, I suppose, of ordinary golfers are men 
who have either never succeeded in any other outdoor games, or 
who have from lapse of time lost their enjoyment in them. Now 
to both of these classes golf comes as a peculiarly perfect invention. 
The day arrives when a cricketer becomes aware that for some 
unknown reason, subtle and almost unperceived, he is unable to 
stoop to a ball at mid-off as he once could. So he shifts uneasily 
to another part of the field, and his attention gets to be more and 
more fixed on batting as a means of showing that he is still 
capable of something ‘ not unworthy men who fought with gods.’ 
But after a very few years, quite imperceptibly his rapid hitting 
becomes less rapid, and the hits when they come off are made 
with more effort and produce less effect than once they did. His 
defence is still dogged and fairly accurate, but he is not one of 
those players who love sticking in without ‘notching.’ Some- 
thing odd has happened to his wrists, and something to his back ; 
the latter, whatever it is, makes him always late to leg-balls, the 
former makes him frequently late for the square-cut, and a very 
common fate for him is to be caught at short slip for seven or 
eight poor runs made by a snick to leg and one straight drive. In 
short, this princely game, which twenty years ago added lustre to 
his living, now speaks to him, in gentle but unmistakable tones, 
of decay. He may, and often does, explain at great length to his 
acquaintances that the change is in the game, not in himself; but 
in the cool hours of the morning he recognises the truth ‘nous 
ne sommes plus jeunes.’ 

At tbis juncture golf dawns on his horizon. Some friend 
coaxes him into buying clubs, and after a day or two of wonder- 
ment that any sane being can see anything in it, he soon finds 
that when considering his holiday resort the question of the 
distance of links from the hotel becomes increasingly urgent. 
He has been bitten. Why? 

The reason is now pretty obvious. It is not only that he has 
found a pastime which gives him health, companionship, and a 
marvellously complete change of thought from his professional 
routine, but he is elated once more with the magical pleasure of 
making progress. Progress is at the bottom of all lasting delight, 
and here is the secret of the enslaving power of golf over middle- 
aged men. They find themselves once more improving at a 
game which is highly thought of, and this is a sensation they 
have not experienced for twenty years—perhaps never. It is a 
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sensation which wakes up slumbering memories of youth; it 
seems to deceive the quadragenarian into thinking that he is 
again @ lusty lissom lad of nineteen, only of course far wiser. 
The hue of life has changed for him, and, in the teeth of all 
evidences of figure, digestion, and scanty furniture on the summit 
of his crown, he is joyous and ebullient with the idea of 
rejuvenescence. 

Nothing else will explain the facts. Never shall I forget the 
aspect of a cricketing acquaintance of mine one fine afternoon 
in August as he came jauntily tripping over the sand dunes, 
having just completed a successful round, and beaten his humble 
opponent (poor soul!) by 15 holes. He was a good fifty years 
old, but had only lately been brought under the influence of 
golf’s kindly spell. From forty yards off he hailed me in ringing 
tones, anticipating all inquiries, ‘I say, I’ve just been round in 
less than 100! Never had such a time in my life. Went round 
with the pro. yesterday, and, by George! you should have seen 
my drives! You know this is only the twelfth time I’ve ever 
played. Deuced good’ (or some equivalent expression) ‘I call it, 
don’t you?’ All this delivered with a radiance of delight beaming 
from every line of his sunburnt face; and off he goes, lightly 
prancing away over the sky-line, like a youngster of three-and- 
twenty who has just seen reason to believe that he is not going to 
be unsuccessful in his first love. I could not help saying to myself, 
as from the centre of my familiar gorse-bush I watched his rotund 
and retreating form, ‘Skip while you can, old chap; unless you 
are very singular, you’ve got some terrible days of disappointment 
before you. Wait till your drive becomes a slice, and your cleek 
shot disappears for ten months on end, and your iron becomes a 
mere divotting tool, and then see if you can laugh and sing like 
this. Alas! unmindful of their doom, &c.’ 

One corollary from this is that to gain the ful] reward from 
this amazing game a cricketer ought not to learn it till he is 
about thirty-five or forty years old. Many will dispute this, and 
say that it is too late for a man to hope for excellence. Very 
likely ; but I maintain that if he learns it young enough to get 
the peculiar swing from the hips and other essentials of ex- 
cellence, he must begin it while he is still supple—in other 
words, while he is still improving in cricket. Now, let alone 
that this may injure his cricket, the point is that he loses all 
chance of experiencing the ineffable charm of progress in an out- 
door game at the time of life when he most needs it. The 
fascination of golf does not depend on excellence of attainment, 
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but on progress, and it is a pity to waste the early years of this 
experience on the time of youth when it can be got in many 
other ways. 

Thope, then, that no one will accuse me of failing to appreciate 
golf. It is in my opinion a singularly perfect invention, and, 
having said so much, I will proceed to one or two remarks of a 
more critical character. 

My readers will remember a discussion carried on by some 
athletic and other notables as to whether golf is a first-rate game 
or not. It would, I think, have been more to the purpose if golf 
had been removed from the category of games altogether, and 
then discussed on its merits in comparison with other pastimes less 
dissimilar to it than cricket and football. To my mind the word 
game ought for clearness sake -to be confined to such games as 
cricket, fives, racquets, footbali, &c., where the oppositicn between 
the players is more real than in golf. In a game, surely, the 
tactics of one player ought to tell directly on the play of his 
opponent. The best efforts of A. ought to call out the full 
powers of B. at the moment, and then you have the finest 
response of skill to skill and of strength to strength, so that the 
eye can travel rapidly from one to the other as if they were parts 
of one perfect picture. And so they are. The sight of a grand 
first cut at tennis skimming and hissing into the corners, and 
then, just as the ball is going to settle on to ‘chase a yard,’ with 
that comfortable sort of rattle that it used to make when Lambert 
hit it, to see the defender’s racquet flash round and pick it up 
at the only possible instant of time, and send it whistling over to 
the tambour—this is the enjoyment of a spectator at a real 
game. In a very different way, the same principle holds good 
in that very sobering pursuit—chess. Each man’s play is 
entirely affected by his enemy’s movements. On the other 
hand, we do .not call rowing a game, because this element is 
missing : it is quite conceivable that on the occasion of a race a crew 
might do as well if there were no antagonists at all. Billiards is, 
according to this, only just a game, because the opening of each 
break is affected by the way your adversary leaves the balls. 
But golf seems to me no more a game in this sense than rowing. 
Now and again your tactics may be affected by your enemy’s 
score, but only in the way that a runner is stimulated to spurt 
because his rival is just ahead of him. In golf, if the rule about 
a ‘stimey,’ which at present seems to me very useless and 
troublesome, were modified so as to allow A. to deliberately block 
B. if he liked, you would then introduce a game element, but it 
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would be similar to allowing a runner or a rower to foul his 
enemy when he was in trouble. In short, golf is more of a race 
than a game; to be precise, it is a supreme form of a sort of 
obstacle race, but, like all highly-developed games, it is withcut 
any very close parallel. 

This being so, whatever be the indisputable merits of this 
pastime, it lacks the peculiar greatness of great games, but it 
possesses many of the best features of racing, and adds to them 
the peculiar call on the nerve which racing is without. Its chief 
demerit lies in the fact that the stimulus to a golfer is either 
slightly selfish in character or emulative. By the first I mean 
the inducement to better your own record, a harmless sort of 
motive ; by the second I mean the wish to beat your adversary, 
a motive which taken by itself can hardly be called harmless. 
And even if this be disputed, compare the nature of either of 
these stimuli with that afforded by the co-operative delight of a 
winning game of cricket or football; the give and take between 
friends, the temper required for a bowler to go off just when his 
captain thinks he ought, or for a batsman to go in late when 
he thinks himself fitted to go in early, or for a fine dribbler at 
Association football to pass lavishly and ungrudgingly to the right 
hand and to the left. Of course, attempts are made to modify all 
this by representative golf competitions ; but none the less the 
game is terribly individualistic, and must remain so. In this 
one respect, this most lovable pursuit falls behind croquet 
(a game which I never could do with at all). It never demands 
self-effacement, and makes little appeal to generosity. 

Hence it is a great nuisance that when you play with a 
stranger what ought to be a friendly match, you never know 
which of the above two inducements have most effect on him. 
Presumably he is keen ; but is it because he wishes to do himself 
justice, or simply that he wants to beat you? If the former, 
then one can get along comfortably enough ; he may be doleful 
at times, but his dole is unmixed with vinegar, and there is all 
the difference between gentle melancholy and spite. If the latter, 
you very soon find out that it is not only his own ‘foozling’ 
which is enraging him, but your painfully learnt precision ; 
and that just as you are innocently rejoicing at your pretty 
lofting-approach, he is inwardly wishing you had done it badly. 
Now, however much in our darker hours we may fall victims to 
this weakness, the fact remains that it is not only a weakness 
but an abominably foolish one. What earthly difference does it 
make to me if my adversary plays well? The peculiar isolation 
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of play which, as we note, is characteristic of golf, ought 
certainly to be a preventive of all this silly sourness and 
malignancy of spirit towards a fellow-man. If A. feels that his 
own play is respectable, he ought from that very fact to have a 
reserve of good humour te spare when he sees his opponent doing 
well. It is also grossly unsportsmanlike not to take pleasure in 
the sight of a fine stroke no matter who makes it, and there is no 
such pleasant emollient to rivalry as when a discomfited player 
resignedly picks up his ball out of the deepest part of a bunker, 
and then is unablé to suppress his admiration at his adversary’s 
fine drive off the next tee. 

One more criticism and I have done. As compared with 
every ball game that I can think of (except croquet), golf fails 
esthetically. I mean that considering the extraordinary delicacy 
of the strokes, it is disappointing to find that there is among 
good players a great sameness of style, in so far as the motion of 
the limbs is concerned. It may be that a better-trained observer 
would say the contrary, but I find it difficult at 150 yards distance 
to see who a player is from the way he plays the ball. I say 
among good players, because there are peculiarities of posture and 
motion of limbs among really bad players that are in the strictest 
sense of the word individual and characteristic. They need not 
be described. But to obtain accuracy it is almost necessary to 
strip oneself of one’s native qualities and imitate as closely as 
possible the exact attitude and movements of the nearest pro- 
fessional, till, while you are out on the links, you feel yourself in 
danger of losing your individuality in his. I am aware that there 
are different methods in fashion of playing certain strokes; one 
school of players stands in front, another on a level with and 
another behind the ball ; but this does not contradict what is here 
urged. It is not the position taken up, but the movement of the 
arms and shoulders, which is likely, in proportion as a player 
attains precision, to be assimilated to a conventional type. And 
that type is by no means altogether graceful. I should not pre- 
sume to disparage its usefulness, but no one will ever make the 
preliminary ‘ waggle’ and settling of the feet before a drive, or 
the odd cocking of the left elbow before an approach shot, any- 
thing but uncouth, and to an uninitiated beholder somewhat 
ridiculous. And it should be remembered that of esthetics in 
games the uninitiated spectator is as good a judge as the oldest 
devotee. It required no initiation to see the beauty of John 
Tomkins’ stroke at tennis, or the matchless charm of every 
movement of William Gray in the racquet-court. And, however 
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much people tried to imitate these models, they never succeeded 
in losing their own individual style. But you can imitate 
everything about a professional at golf excepting his precision ; 
everything, that is, which is contained in the idea of style. I 
would hazard as an explanation of this that there is a very 
great difference between hitting a ball in motion and at rest; 
in the latter case you can in a leisurely way conform your limbs 
to your model; in the former case you must rely on Nature, and 
there is no time to be anything but yourself; that means, your 
motions are your own and not another’s. 

There are golfers who will not allow that the game is not 
absolutely perfect in every conceivable respect, and who will 
therefore say that this is untrue. But, assuming that the players 
we are comparing begin quite young, the proposition is not easy 
to refute. Look at a batch of caddies swinging their clubs about. 
Nobody would ever see such similarity of movement in a lot of 
little boys batting. 

Such are some of the reflections which in the intervals of 
some very muddling and uncertain play this charming pastime 
has extorted from me. Lest they should seem to some to 
savour of ingratitude, let me end by saying that if cricketers 
past their prime, and the numerous Englishmen who have 
never had an athletic prime, do not feel thankful for the boon 
of golf, they ought to. From their point of view it is one of the 
greatest benefits ever conferred by one country on another. 


Yen 
eave 


BIG GAME IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM 


In these days of comparatively easy and rapid transit to every 
conceivable frequented part of the globe, when keen and 
enthusiastic lovers of the chase can, with comfort and celerity, 
be transported to happy hunting-grounds where they are able to 
enjoy, to their heart’s content, the pursuit of game of every imagin- 
able description from an elephant to a jack rabbit, or from an ostrich 
to a snipe—where, in fact, the variety and extent of the bag are 
simply governed by the limit of the hunter’s purse and his skill 
and dexterity as a marksman—it has always struck me as some- 
what singular that, with rare exceptions, the Polar regions, 
which are absolutely teeming with game of many varieties, are 
so little visited. Possibly it is in consequence of the supposed 
difficulty in getting there? But such a reason, to the majority 
of English sportsmen, would only be an incentive that would 
render an excursion to those regions all the more attractive. 
Perhaps they may have formed an idea that the severity of 
the cold in high northern latitudes makes life disagreeable, if not 
unendurable? That, however, would be a very erroneous im- 
pression, for the temperature in the Arctic regions, during the 
summer months, is generally mild and pleasant. I have, not 
unfrequently, found it so warm while trudging along the valleys 
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or ascending the hills in high latitudes, that I have been only too 
glad to discard my coat, or any superfluous article of attire I 
might have encumbered myself with when starting for a day’s 
excursion after reindeer or other game. 

Our fellow-countrymen think nothing of penetrating into 
the unhealthy morasses of the dark continent of Africa in their 
desire to create for themselves reputations as lion-slayers; or 
they will live for weeks, and even months, in the pestilential 
swamps and jungles of India and Ceylon in order that they may 
be able to say they have killed an elephant or a tiger; they 
will scour the prairies of North America after antelopes, bears, 
and the now almost extinct bison; they will, with cheerfulness, 
brave the mosquito-infested regions of Canada for moose and 
wapiti, and they will visit the unknown and unexplored parts of 
Australia searching for kangaroo and wallaby. The pursuit of 
these different descriptions of game can only be accomplished by 
the expenditure of much time and money, and those risks to life 
and health inseparable to unhealthy climates and hostile natives, 
as well as the ordinary perils incidental to the pursuit of wild 
and ferocious animals. 

My object in writing these pages is to acquaint those who 
are desirous of enjoying a change from the old beaten tracks, 
that there is yet another field, not very far distant from our own 
country, comparatively unknown, where excellent sport can be 
obtained, and where the element of danger, if such be considered 
an inducement, is not altogether absent, and which is accessible 
to sportsmen during the summer months. I mean the Arctic 
regions. <A trip there can easily be arranged, and it will not 
occupy more time than will be required for a visit to the hunting 
fields of Africa, Asia, or Australia, while the expense will be 
infinitely less. 

To the man of wealth who is fond of the sea, and is the 
fortunate possessor of a yacht, nothing, of course, is more easy. 
The western shores of Spitzbergen, and even Novaya Zemlya, 
can, without difficulty, be reached in a summer’s cruise, and if 
the yacht be fitted with all the necessary appliances for killing 
whales, walruses, &c., most exciting sport may be obtained; but 
I propose to show that equally good, if not better, sport can be 
enjoyed in the same locality by those who are as keen and 
ardent sportsmen as their yachting confréres, but who have not the 
wherewithal to disburse the expenses necessary for the equip- 
ment of a special expedition to high latitudes. 

The sport to be obtained is perhaps somewhat unique, so far 
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as the experience of the ordinary hunter goes, for it is not 
confined solely to animals terrestrial, but is also rendered attractive 
by the excitement attendant on the pursuit of those animals that 
inhabit the sea, and may thus be briefly enumerated. Afloat we 
have the great leviathan of the deep to contend with—namely, 
whales and other animals that come under the head of mammalia, 
such as narwhals, walruses, white whales, and seals. On the ice 
exciting sport can be obtained in the pursuit of Polar bears; 
while the plains and valleys of nearly all Arctic lands abound 
with reindeer, and in some of the most northern, and consequently 
more inaccessible, parts with musk oxen also. 

Nor must the feathered tribe be altogether omitted from the 
category; for geese and ducks are found in large quantities 
breeding in the lakes and ponds that fringe the coast, while most 
excellent shooting is afforded by the guillemots,.as they fly over 
your head more like rocketing pheasants than anything else, 
requiring a quick and dexterous shot to bring them down. The 
flesh of these birds in a stew or soup is preferable to either wild- 
geese or ducks. 

I will now, as briefly as possible, state for the information of 
those who are desirous of benefiting by my advice, the procedure 
that should be foilowed, in order to participate in such sport as I 
have alluded to. My advice then is to go to Dundee and endeavour 
to make arrangements for a passage in a whaler about to sail for 
the whale fishery in Davis Straits and Baffin’s Bay. I do not 
anticipate that any difficulty will be experienced on payment of 
a sum, certainly not exceeding 100/. (and probably half that 
amount), in obtaining permission to accompany one of these 
vessels ; and although perhaps her captain may appear somewhat 
rough and unpolished in manner—the natural result of the 
adventurous life he has led and the absence of culture in those 
with whom he has been constantly associated—he will be found 
to possess sterling qualities, kind and hospitable to a degree, 
and ever willing and ready to do all in his power to promote the 
comfort of any fellow-passenger. 

The sum I have mentioned, 100/., covers all cost of messing 
for the six or seven months that the sportsman may be on board 
—no other expenses can possibly be incurred. All the outfit 
that is required is warm underclothing, a thick shooting suit, 
such as might be worn in Scotland in September or October, 
and a pair of good sea-boots. A double-barrel fowling-piece is, 
of course, indispensable, and also a good ‘45 express rifle, or, 
better still, a -4 magazine rifle, carrying an expanding bullet. 
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Take plenty of ammunition both for rifle and shot-gun. Being 
thus equipped, the sportsman is ready to start for what may 
fairly be described as a hunter’s paradise, where, in addition to 
the pursuit of sport worthy his prowess, he will enjoy the charms 
and novelties inseparable from a summer's residence in the 
Arctic regions, during an almost endless day of several months’ 
duration. 

The accommodation on board will not, of course, be very 
spacious or luxurious, for it will consist simply of a bunk in the 
captain’s cabin anda seat athistable. The fare will be more con- 
spicuous, perhaps, for its quantity than for its quality; but as I 
do not suppose any epicure, or over-fastidious man, will embark — 
on such an enterprise as I am endeavouring to sketch, it is need- 
less to say any more on that head. 

The Dundee whalers usually leave Scotland about the end of 
April or beginning of May, returning home in October or November. 
The passage across the Atlantic—never a very smooth or com- 
fortable one—can be profitably spent in reading up Arctic litera- 
ture, and in getting an insight into the methods in vogue in 
attacking and capturing whales, by conversing with the different 
members of the crew, who are always ready to relate to a willing 
ear the hair-breadth adventures of which they have individually 
been the hero. As the ship sails northward the region of perpetual 
day is reached, and the novelty of seeing the sun shining brightly 
at midnight is experienced—not altogether an unmixed blessing, 
for its rays will stream in during the night through the little 
skylight overhead, so as to effectually banish sleep from your 
eyelids until accustomed to their presence, or until wearied nature 
asserts itself. 

After rounding the southern extremity of Greenland, ice is 
fallen in with, and this adds additional interest and excitement 
to the embryo Arctic sportsman. The long ocean swell which has 
been his constant companion since leaving Dundee is no longer 
felt; the ship steams quietly and almost noiselessly along in a 
perfectly quiescent and placid sea; the captain from the crow’s 
nest conning her dexterously between the heavy masses of ice by 
which she is surrounded. 

Prior to this, however, all the necessary preparations have been 
made on board for waging war with the huge cetacea that inhabit 
these seas. The boats have all been overhauled and equipped, and 
are in a perfect state of readiness to be despatched at a moment’s 
notice; for the very fact of being close to the ice is an intima- 
tion that the presence of whales may be expected. A harpoon 
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gun is mounted on a swivel in the bows of each boat. To the 
harpoon, which is inserted into the barrel of the gun, is spliced a 
stout whale line, made of the very best hemp, 14 inch in circum- 
ference, and somewhat over half a mile in length. This rope is 
very carefully coiled away in the bottom of the boat. Each boat 
is also provided with long iron lances, some 10 or 12 feet in 
length, which are used to kill the whale after it has been harpooned. 
A hatchet is also kept in readiness to cut the line, in the event of 
its getting entangled in the boat, or round the legs of the men, as 
it swiftly runs out after a whale has been struck. Each boat 
is propelled by five oars, the harpooneer, who is in charge of the 
boat, pulling the bow oar. A sixth man steers with a long steer 
oar over the stern. 

There are many species of whales found in the Arctic regions, 
but the only one that is sought after by our whalers is the Balena 
mysticetus or Right whale; the others are of little commercial 
value, and being somewhat difficult to approach, and hard to kill, 
are seldom attacked. 

The Right whale is distinguished from others by its enormous 
head, which is one-third the length of its body, and by the absence 
of a dorsal fin, as also by the vertical direction of its ‘ blowing.’ 
It is popularly supposed that the whale ejects water from its ‘ blow- 
holes,’ but this is an erroneous supposition, for what is seen is really 
nothing but the breath of the animal, which, on exhalation, is 
immediately condensed in the cold Arctic air, and falls in the 
form of a dense spray, leading the ignorant to imagine that it 
was originally ejected in the form of water. 

When a whale has been mortally wounded, it ejects blood 
through its blowholes, and I have frequently seen the boats and 
men that have been employed in killing a whale perfectly 
drenched with blood. 

The length of a full-sized whale is about 60 feet, and its greatest 
girth (immediately behind its pectoral fins) about 36 feet. Its 
displacement would be something like 70 or 80 tons, and the 
breadth of its tail would be about 24 feet. The tail is the most 
formidable weapon that a whale, when attacked by man, can use, 
and must therefore be carefully avoided. This advice is founded 
on personal experience hereafter to be related. A whale of the 
dimensions alluded to will yield about 20 tons of oil and about a 
ton and a quarter of whalebone; and as the commercial value of 
whale oil is now about 20/. per ton, and whalebone has risen to 
the enormous value of 2,500/. a ton, it stands to reason that the 
value of a good-sized whale would be between 3,000/. and 4,000/, 
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It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the pursuit of the 
whale is still conducted with energy and persistence As the crew 
of a whaler, from the captain down to the youngest man, is paid 
at the termination of the voyage in accordance with the result of 
the catch, and in proportion to the rating he fills, every man on 
board is as eager as the captain to make the voyage as successful 
as possible. The crew of the boat that gets the first harpoon 
into a whale also receives a very considerable bonus, so that when 
a whale is sighted and the boats are despatched to effect its 
capture, a regular race ensues as to which boat shall arrive on 


A REGULAR RACE ENSUES 


the scene of action first; but the greatest care is always taken to 
approach the whale quietly, and to avoid ‘scaring’ him. 

The complement of a whale ship is regulated by the number 
of boats she carries, so that when all the boats have been sent 
away after a whale, the only people remaining on board are the 
captain, who is directing operations from the crow’s nest, the 
engineer, who is of course attending to the engines, and the doctor. 
In the event of any man being sick and unable to go in the 
boats, the doctor has to take his place ; a wise regulation to insure 
a small sick list ! 

On a whale being sighted from the masthead, and on a fine 
clear day one may be seen eight or ten miles off, a couple of 
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boats are usually sent away, with instructions to approach quietly, 
and to place themselves in such positions that the whale will rise 
close to them ; for they will be able to judge, approximately, the 
- spot it will rise at from the direction in which they see it is 
going. A whale when undisturbed usually stops under water 
about ten minutes, and then comes to the surface, where it 
remains for about the same length of time. The boats, as may 
be supposed, are watched with suppressed eagerness by those on 
board. The whale is observed to rise and blow—now is the 
moment of intense excitement—one of the boats swiftly, but 
quietly, approaches it, the harpooneer is seen to cease rowing 
and to rise to his gun, a puff of smoke is seen, a faint report 
is, after a time, wafted towards us, a flag is immediately dis- 
played in the boat, and we on board are thus informed that the 
boat, in whaling parlance, is ‘fast’ to the whale. The pent-up 
feelings of all burst out into a wild cheer—‘ A fall, a fall!’ is shouted 
by the captain from his exalted position in the crow’s nest; ‘A 
fall, a fall!’ is repeated by every soul on deck, and is taken up and 
echoed by those below. In an instant the whole ship teems with 
bustle and activity. The men on deck hasten to the boats and 
immediately commence to lower them, while those below rush up 
the hatchways straight from their bunks, scantily attired, with 
their clothes in one hand and their sea boots in the other, and 
scramble quickly into the boats, and in less time than I have 
taken to relate it, every boat in the ship is being lustily pulled in 
the direction of the ‘fast’ boat, the men dressing themselves as 
best they may while bending to their oars. 

On being harpooned the whale frequently dives to the depth of 
perhaps three or four hundred fathoms, taking the line out with 
such rapidity that water has constantly to be poured on the bollard 
head, round which a turn of the line has been taken by the har- 
pooneer, in order to prevent it from catching fire. In about twenty 
minutes or half an hour the unfortunate animal rises to the surface, 
somewhat exhausted after his long immersion, but only to be trans- 
fixed again by the harpoons from some of the other boats. When 
four or five harpoons have been discharged into its body, its capture 
is considered pretty certain. Other boats then approach, and kill 
the poor beast with their lances, which are plunged into its vitals 
to the depth of about six or seven feet. The ship then steams 
up, and the dead whale is taken alongside, when the operation of 
‘ flensing ’—i.e. removing the blubber from the carcase—is carried 
out. This generally occupies about three or four hours. 

The capture of a whale is not unfrequently attended with dis- 
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agreeable, and sometimes witl fatal, consequences to those engaged 
in killing it. On one occasion I was in the boat employed in lancing 
a whale after it had been harpooned, when through the eagerness 
of our boat steerer, who disregarded one of the principal maxims 
of whaling—namely, ‘to keep clear of the animal’s tail ’—we 
approached the whale in such a way that the beast in its flurry 
brought its enormous tail down on the boat, fortunately without 
striking any of its occupants, but with the result that one side of 
the boat was completely taken off, literally smashed to pieces, and 
the crew precipitated into the water. Clothed as we were in 
thick habiliments, with heavy sea boots on our feet, it would have 
gone hard with us had not one of the other boats speedily come 
to our rescue, for the temperature of the water at the time was 
at or about freezing point. 

On. another occasion my boat got ‘fast’ to a large whale, 
which, on being struck, dived with terrific velocity, the bows of 
the boat being enveloped in the smoke caused by the friction of 
the line on the bollard, as it was taken out. After diving to a 
depth of about 300 fathoms the whale stopped, and we were all 
congratulating ourselves on being so fortunate as to get fast to 
such a rich prize, when the whale suddenly took it into its head 
to start off again. During the short cessation of its headlong 
progress, the line had cooled, with the result that, instead of 
running out, it adhered to the bollard; in an instant the bow of 
the boat was dragged under water, and in another moment the 
boat would have been bodily taken down, but, fortunately for us, 
the water as it came over the bollard acted as a lubricant, the line 
rendered and the boat righted, but it was a narrow shave. 

Whales are very tenacious of life, and I have seen a whale 
tow all the eight boats belonging to our ship, and then the vessel 
herself, before it was killed. We had been fast to it over nine 
hours, during which time it towed us a distance of thirteen miles. 
It was not despatched until five rockets had been fired into it, 
each one of which was heard to explode inside its body. 

Walrus hunting is perhaps quite as exciting and as dangerous 
a pastime as killing whales, and is carried out in much the same 
manner; that is to say, the animal is harpooned with the same 
description of weapon, but a rifle is generally used to give it the 
coup de grace. 

Walruses are usually seen basking in the sunshine on detached 
pieces of heavy ice, sometimes by themselves, but more frequently 
in couples, or in small groups consisting of three or four or more. 
One is invariably on the watch, and will at once give notice to his 
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companions on the approach of danger, when the whole group 
will be on the qui vive. The walrus, unlike the seals, is very 
pugnacious, and when wounded is extremely fierce, and will boldly 
advance and attack its enemies. The first walrus that I had any- 
thing to do with was seen one afternoon peacefully reclining by 
itself on a small piece of ice. A boat was at once lowered to 
endeavour to effect its capture, in which I was permitted to act as 
harpooneer. Taking my station in the bows of the boat, and 
ascertaining for myself that the harpoon gun was loaded and 
primed, and placing my rifle in readiness close at hand, we pulled 
cautiously towards our prey. Although the beast was evidently 
disturbed, for it kept raising its head in a restless and uneasy 
manner, it failed to notice our approach, until we were well 
within range and I had risen to the harpoon gun. Suddenly 
catching sight of us, and apprehending its danger, it reared itself 
on its hind quarters, and glared viciously at us, its small eyes 
sparkling with rage and fury. At this moment he afforded a 
splendid shot, and taking careful aim I pulled the trigger, the 
report of the gun being followed by a tremendous splash in the 
water, which drenched nearly every one in the boat. The 
harpoon, however, had taken effect, and the beast was fast, but 
was so infuriated with the pain that, on coming to the surface, it 
immediately rushed towards the boat, which it attacked viciously 
with its formidable tusks, and nearly succeeded in ripping a plank 
out of her. Now was the time for my rifle, when two or three 
bullets from it put an end to the beast’s existence, and our own 
danger; for had the brute succeeded in getting one of its tusks 
through the side of the boat, or even over the gunwale, we 
should assuredly have been either swamped or capsized, in either 
case in a somewhat disagreeable, if not perilous, situation. 

It is not only the pain and irritation caused by a wound that will 
excite the pugnacity of walruses, for they have frequently, when 
met in large numbers or, as the whalers say, in herds, been known 
to attack a boat without having themselves been molested in the 
first instance. It is possible to shoot walruses dead with a rifle, 
but the surest and most approved method is to harpoon them. 
When shooting at a walrus the most deadly spot to take aim 
at is the back of the head, when the bullet penetrating the brain 
causes instant death. If killed in the water, the carcase invariably 
sinks and is lost. Their bodies are often found to be marked 
with scars and blotches, apparently the cicatrices of old wounds 
received in encounters with Polar bears, or while fighting among 
themselves. It is a fallacy to suppose that the female walrus 
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has no tusks, for they have been found well developed in both 
sexes. 

The shooting of seals is very tame work, and affords com- 
paratively little sport. They are harmless and inoffensive, and 
are easily killed by a bullet through their skulls as they lie 
peacefully reposing on the ice. Like the walrus, if shot in the 
water the body sinks and is lost. Sealing, on the whole, is a 
cruel trade, and I was always sorry when we came across them. 
The only time when a little excitement can be obtained is when 
a seal is seen sleeping on the ice and the hunter endeavours to 
stalk it; but they are so constantly on the alert for their natural 
enemy the bear, that it is very rarely they can be approached 
with success in this manner. It is said, but I will not vouch for 
the truth of the statement, that a seal never sleeps for more than 
180 consecutive seconds at a time ; it then takes a good look round 
and dozes off again. I have often watched a seal apparently 
sleeping on the ice, and it invariably raises its head at short 
intervals. They are reputed to be excessively fond of music, and 
on one occasion I saw several seals following a boat in which one 
of the crew was playing on a concertina, but whether they were 
moved by motives of curiosity in seeing a boat, or whether they 
were attracted by their love of music, I could not say. 

There are several descriptions of seals indigenous to the Polar 
regions, and all find a common enemy in man. In the breeding 
season, about the month of April, they congregate in thousands on 
the ice, when immense numbers are slain by the ships engaged in 
the sealing trade, which is, pecuniarily, infinitely more profit- 
able than whaling. It has not unfrequently happened that the 
ship’s company of one vessel will kill as many as twenty and even 
thirty thousand seals in the space of a few days. When this 
wholesale slaughter takes place, they are killed not only with 
rifles, but with clubs specially adapted for the purpose. 

The Polar or ice bear is found all over the Arctic regions, 
but in greater numbers apparently in the southern part of the 
Polar regions than in the far north. The geographical distribu- 
tion of the animal is, it may be inferred, governed by that of the 
seal, which forms its principal food. Where the seal abounds, 
there also will be found the Polar bear. As this animal has never 
yet been seen in the South Polar regions, it seems to me that 
the Arctic bear would be a more appropriate name for it. 

It is by no means a formidable beast to meet on the ice if the 
hunter is armed with a good rifle, is a fairly steady shot, and 
keeps cool. During several trips I have made to the Arctic 
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regions I have shot a great number of bears, and have seldom 
found them inclined to assume the offensive. On scenting 
danger they will generally scamper off as quickly as they can 
over the ice, and at such a speed that pursuit, with any chance 
of success on the part of the hunter, is quite out of the question. 
On the only occasions when I have observed an inclination on 
their part to be disagreeable was once when pulling along the 
edge of the ice we somewhat suddenly came upon a female bear, 
accompanied by its cub, walking along unconcernedly on the 
floe. Immediately she observed us she plunged into the water 
and swam straight towards us, and would undoubtedly have 
got into our boat had I not put a bullet through its head, 
for its paw was actually placed on the gunwale of the boat. On 
another occasion I was pursuing a wounded bear on the ice, when 
I suddenly stumbled across it lying down behind a hummock. 
Immediately on perceiving me it rose and rushed towards me 
open-mouthed, when I fortunately succeeded in dropping it about 
five yards off. Had I been flurried and missed, or had my rifle 
failed to go off (for I was using a single-barrelled one at the time), 
I should doubtless have had a bad time of it. 

Bears congregate in great numbers round the carcase of a 
whale after it has been flensed, and I have been informed that as 
many as 30 or 40 have been seen, and the majority killed, while 
enjoying a meal on the dead whale. It is not an unusual 
practice, when a ship is beset in the ice, to burn some meat or 
fat, the smell from which will very soon attract any bear that 
may be in the neighbourhood, when a leaden messenger puts an 
end to his curiosity and voracity at the same time. Bears are 
almost as much at home in the water as they are upon the ice, 
and I have met them swimming about in the sea hundreds of 
miles from land, and with no ice in sight. Of course in the 
water they fall an easy prey to the hunter, for a boat speedily 
overhauls them, and they are easily shot. In this way I have 
killed five bears in one afternoon ; but this mode of shooting them 
can hardly be regarded as sport, where all the advantages are on 
the side of the sportsman, and the poor bear labours under every 
disadvantage. On the ice, however, the bear is met on more 
equal terms, and is afforded better opportunities of effecting an 
escape. 

Their strength is prodigious. On one occasion we disturbed 
a bear in the enjoyment of a feast on the ice. On approaching, we 
discovered that its meal consisted of a white whale about fifteen 
feet long, and weighing at least three or fourtons. It is difficult to 
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conceive how this large carcase could have been transported from 
the water to the ice-floe, yet there is but little doubt that it must 
have been effected by the bear. Of course, other bears may have 
assisted, but, even granting this, it was a wonderful feat for 
them to accomplish. On another occasion we observed a bear 
eating a portion of the tongue of a whale that we had killed 
the previous day. It was lying on a large piece of ice, and must 
have weighed nearly two tons. 

My space does not admit of any detailed reference to the 
capture of narwhals and white whales. They afford excellent 
sport when the larger and more valuable members of the whale 


STOP AND LOOK ROUND 


tribe are not present. They are killed in the same manner—with 
harpoon and lance. 

When the ship’s company are engaged in cutting up, or 
flensing, a whale, if in the vicinity of land, occasions will 
doubtless offer for visiting the shore, and these opportunities 
should never be lost by the sportsman. Reindeer abound in the 
plains and valleys of nearly all Arctic lands, and afford excellent 
sport, to say nothing of the very pleasant change their flesh 
makes to a somewhat monotonous menu. If ordinary precautions 
are observed, they are not difficult to approach, especially by 
those who have had any experience of deer-stalking in Scotland. 
They are usually seen in small herds of six or seven, and 
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occasionally a single animal is met. They are very inquisitive, 
and if great care and caution is exercised, a skilful hunter 
may succeed in shooting every beast composing the herd —so long 
as the hunter remains concealed after he has fired his first shot. 
On being alarmed, they will bound away for about two or three 
hundred yards, then stop and look round in the direction of the 
report ; seeing nothing perhaps but the smoke of the rifle curling 
upward, and one of the herd stretched motionless on the ground, 
they will trot quietly back, when another shot will be obtained 
and another beast fall a victim. And this may possibly go on 
until the entire herd is slaughtered. 

Reindeer are always to be found during the summer months 
in Arctic lands. It is presumed that they hibernate or possibly 
succeed in finding a scant subsistence on moss or lichen that 
has not been covered by the winter snow; but I am under 
the impression that their existence during the winter is most 
likely due to the amount of fatty substance they are able to 
acquire during the summer—in other words, they subsist by 
consuming their own fat. When met with during the month 
of June, they are so thin, and their flesh is so rank, they are 
hardly worth eating; but as the summer advances, the reindeer 
begins to put on flesh, until the fat on his haunches is over 
three inches in thickness. A good stag at this time will weigh 
about 200 lbs. 

Musk oxen inhabit territories that are practically inaccessible 
to the ordinary sportsman, therefore it is unnecessary to allude 
to them. Neither whalers-nor yachtsmen visit the regions where 
these animals are to be found. 

If the remarks I have made, regarding the ordinary sport to 
be obtained in the Polar regions, are of any value or of any 
interest to those inclined to adopt my advice, I shall consider 
myself amply repaid for inditing them. 


TROUT-FISHING IN THE BREGENZERWALD 
BY MARY HOWARTH 


No one would go to Austria, Germany, or France for the sake 
of the fishing only. But if a holiday is to be taken in July and 
August—the worst months in England for anglers—and Norway 
is not possible, a trip to the Vorarlberg should not be despised. 
There is in such a valley the charm of absolute novelty. Just as 
the man who rents a first-rate salmon river in Scotland likes to 
go to Norway for a thorough change, although he cannot match 
his own fishing there, so the trout angler, who in England would 
not be satisfied with anything but the finest fishing, with fish not 
less than one pound in weight, is delighted to present his fly in 
Austrian streams to tiny trout, that have probably never seen such 
a luxury before. , 

That part of the Vorarlberg which is called the Bregenzerwald 
is a valley that runs up into Austria from the shores of Lake 
Constance. It is interesting to note the distinct line of demarca- 
tion between the Bavarian town Lindau and the Austrian Bregenz, 
both on the lake, and only half an hour by boat from one another. 
There is something medieval about Lindau, which is a beautiful 
specimen of an island town. But get to Bregenz, and there is 
an Eastern European air about the place. The churches have 
the pumpkin-shaped domes common in the Vorarlberg; the. 
streets are wide, with Italian-looking colonnades, and there is 
the fair white look over everything that one connects with the 
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East, as opposed to the solidarity and stoniness of the West. 
Starting from Bregenz, after a wide plain has been traversed, 
from which the snowy Alps of Switzerland are to be seen, peaked 
Sentis a prominent. foreground, the road leaves the plain and 
the railway, and proceeds by means of a steep incline into the 
heart of the Bregenzerwald. Last summer, mine host of the 
Oesterreichischerhof in Bregenz expressed a fervent hope that 
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REUTE NEAR MELLAU 


the projected railway up the Vorarlberg, as far as Bezau in the 
middle of the valley, would soon be an accomplished fact. It 
would, he explained, bring so many tourists. We on our part 
devoutly hoped the opposite. The valley is now known as a 
knapsack holiday ground. From the pass at its summit, 
pedestrians—principally Austrians and Germans—make their 
way from Bavaria to Lake Constance. The entire length of the 
valley is only about thirty-six miles; the road is good, though 
not sufficiently smooth for comfortable bicycling, and there is 
this added fascination, which probably few wayfarers know, that 
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means of one of the quaint, completely covered bridges, find rest 
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on the other side of the river—that is to say, the one opposite to 
the road throughout the length of the valley—there is a second 
footpath which leads in the same direction as the road, over 
flowering meadows and upon hillside escarpments. Thus the 
walker who is tired of the road may, by crossing the river by 


and change for the sole of his foot upon the springy turf. 


FISHING THE MELLENBACH 


We will imagine that we have passed through the numerous 
little villages between Schwartzach and Bezau. 

What impressed me most as I drove through them for the 
first time was their theatrical aspect. Time after time I en- 
countered Lyceum ‘sets,’ and felt that I myself was taking part 
in some medizval romance of the Faust type. The inns, with 
their outside carving, sometimes with their coloured emblazon- 
ments, their balconies overflowing with the brightest flowers, the 
quaint high double sets of steps by which they are approached, 


and their buxom proprietresses, each one clad alike in the 
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common valley costume, are irresistibly scenic in effect. The 
village wells, the regiments of tall poles surmounted by absurd 
little cots which they call starling houses, the picturesque men 
wearing the gaily coloured slouch hats of the Tyrol, with the 
prankish federbusch at the side, and often, behind one ear, a 
flaming carnation—apparently their favourite flower—and more 
perhaps than all these, the elaborate, large, and beautiful signs 
which protrude from every inn, make a series of pictures from 
which Mr. Hawes Craven, or one of his brethren of the scenic 
art, might have taken direct subjects for the Lyceum and the 
Haymarket and other stages in London. I caught myself think- 
ing many a time that these people had copied our stage pictures. 
The idea is grotesque, but none the less haunting and amusing. 

The party of which I formed a member went to the Bregenzer- 
wald, not knowing where to stay, and pitched upon the unassum- 
ing Gasthaus Zum Adler, in Mellau, as its headquarters. There 
is a larger hostelry im the same little village, to which are attached 
the baths commox to every small place in the valley. We were 
glad that this place was full; for, try as we might throughout 
Austria, we could not have been more completely comfortable 
than we were with the farmer-innkeepers of the Adler. Quite 
half of the inn was devoted to a huge barn, which was visible 
from the interior, while a great part was occupied by stables and 
storage places, and also by a shop. This mixture of purposes is 
common all through the Vorarlberg. I never saw any quainter 
inns than these, not even in the rougher parts of Norway. 
Everything was absolutely clean; the cooking was dainty and 
delicate, Viennese in character rather than German; and as for 
the people of the inn, the kind old mother, Frau Wiistner, her 
daughters Christine and Katherine, her sons Matthias, Peter, 
and Martin, and the handsome knecht, though I personally could 
not speak one word of their curious German, I felt to be lifelong 
friends from the first half-hour I spent with them. 

We speedily discovered that we might fish as much as we 
liked upon one vital condition; also that the sons of the house, 
particularly Peter, were keen anglers themselves. They had 
never seen flies before; what they fished with were worms or 
grasshoppers. Their rods were crude poles, innocent, of course, 
of reels. Peter, who was extremely anxious to learn English, 
and took every opportunity of airing the few words he picked up, 
always referred to ‘grasshopples’ as his favourite bait, and 
offered to catch as many as we wanted, but we preferred our 
flies, sometimes, I must admit, with the savoury addition of a 
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‘orasshopple.’ The weather was for the most part very hot and 
bright, frequently with a fine westerly breeze. The fish did not 
usually take freely until after one o’clock in the day, but they did 
not seem to object to the glaring sun, and came so obligingly to 
our flies that we felt sure the novelty was charming to them. 
The flies we used more than others were the March Brown, 
Alexandra, Governor, Coachman, Olive Dun, and Red Spinner. 
The March Brown and Coachman did the most execution. The 
one condition referred to above was that we should bring home our 
catch alive. The consequence was that a tub had to be carried 
slung across the shoulders with a leather strap, and the fish 
popped in the water. Every five minutes or so this water had to 
be changed for the sake of the fish, and that was, of course, 
rather tiresome. When the fish were got home they were put a 
into a tank, part of a little running stream, and were fattened up 
for the table. Every other evening at dinner we had a large 
dish of trout. _ Katherine was very anxious to know which way 
we liked them cooked best; but as all ways were good, and we 
did not understand her definitions, she must have been rather 
confused by our expressions of decision. She took to giving 
them to us by turns cooked in the three ways she knew. At the 
end of our stay the dear simple folk asked us in all sincerity how 
much they owed us for the fish. We endeavoured to explain 
that the sport had sufficiently paid us, but as we could not find 
a word in the German dictionary to signify ‘sport,’ we were 
obliged to fall back upon the pleasure that it had been to us to 
catch them being sufficient compensation. 

The fishing in the Bregenzerach is divided into different 
portions, and let on lease to different landowners along its banks. 
These leaseholders are able to give permission to friends to 
fish in their own water. While we were fishing at Mellau, up 
and down the Bregenzerach and in the Mellenbach, a mountain 
stream which joins the Bregenzerach at Mellau, ours were the 
only rods upon that portion of the river, with the exception of 
the pole wielded occasionally by Peter, and by one known to us 
as ‘Snails.’ Snails kept a snail farm in the vicinity; there were 
several profitable institutions of this kind about, but we were 
informed that the valley people themselves do not eat snails. 
They send their fat produce to Bavaria or the North of Italy, 
where such dainties are appreciated. As far as we could learn 
there were no other English people fishing throughout the whole 
length of the valley, which shows how unaccustomed these trout 
are to anglers with the fly, and therefore how good, within its 
limits, the valley is for the sport. 
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The water in the Bregenzerach and Mellenbach is mostly 
rapid, thick or clear according to the weather, and about Mellau 
and above there are few pools. Fishing is readily done from the 
bank or by wading; there are naturally no boats. An energetic 
member of the party, anxious to make up his score to a good 
round number, and having found some beautiful water off a small 
place called Bezau, was, on his last day in the valley, surprised 
by an elderly inhabitant of Bezau, accompanied by an-elderly 
gillie, who apparently resented his presence. Our ingenuous 
youth displayed his full barrel of trout, and with ready bonhomie 
showed the two men his rod and his excellent flies. The gentle- 
men were pleased, but quite firm in their expressions of dis- 
pleasure. The youth had no ticket to show and no words with 
which to explain his ignorance-of the limits set upon him. The 
gendarmerie were mentioned by his assailants, quite good- 
humouredly, but with reiterated meaning, and he was eventually 
obliged to abandon what had been one of his most favourite 
pieces of water. Up to that day we had met with no opposition 
wherever we chose to fish. 

I had forgotten to mention that a very striking peculiarity 
of the Vorarlberg is that it is a green valley. There are 
absolutely no grain crops there of any sort. The whole place is 
devoted to hay, of which two, and in most parts three, crops are 
gathered in during the summer. JI think this is one of the 
reasons why the valley is such a restful place. Its air of sim- 
plicity and unanimity .of purpose is delightful, and the different 
colours of the verdure altogether charming and refreshing to 
the eyes. It is a symphony in greens, contrasted with the greys 
of some of the mountains, particularly of the Canisfluhe range, 
the whites of the snow patches, and the mingling of all three in 
the rivers. 

Peter and his brothers were naturally very much occupied 
over the haymaking while we were there, scything the lush grass 
and the flowers that grow between, the blue gentian and the 
purple colchicum, or meadow saffron, beneath the shadow of the 
great pine-trees. But one evening while we were dining, Peter 
came into the room, as was his occasional wont, tidied up for the 
evening, to invite us to go trout-netting in the morning. Six o’clock 
was the hour appointed; the people are early risers there. The 
men of the party were told to put on the oldest of their very elderly 
clothing, and it was intimated that the ladies would have to watch 
the operations from the bank. In the morning, full of purpose, we 
went down to the Bregenzerach, accompanied by Peter, Martin, and 
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Snails. Three of the men leaped into the river and held in front of 
them large nets. Young Martin and Snails also leaped in, a few 
yards in front of the stationary three, and literally pounded through 
the water towards the trio, beating the stones and all inside the little 
pools with long sticks as they went, most vigorously. When they 
got up to the trio the three raised their nets suddenly, and took 
out from them the poor fish that had been frightened into their 
last haven. This beating of the water they performed for a very 
long distance at various points, sometimes with success, at others 
with none. After two or three miles of it we came home to 
breakfast, and the fish were deposited in the inevitable tank. I 


NETTING THE RIVER AT MELLAU 


have seen a good deal of salmon-netting in Norway, and have 
been terribly grieved and sometimes enraged at the sight of fine 
monsters that might have been lured by the fly, entrapped in this 
unsportsmanlike manner. This trout-catching I found more 
amusing than annoying. Anything funnier than the leapings 
and shoutings and beatings of the ordinarily shy and conventional 
Martin and the energetic Snails I cannot remember. The ex- 
tremity of Peter’s joy over the fish caught, some five of which 
went to make a pound, was delightful; indeed, the exuberance 
of gaiety of those village people was at all times completely 
fascinating, especially to one used to the gravity and repression 
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of the Norwegian, whose satisfaction, even at a large haul of 
salmon and sea-trout, finds no expression in words or jollity 
of behaviour. I donot say that Austria is Norway to me; 1 only 
mention one of its pleasant points, and one, I should add, of many. 

It was a complete change simply to sit in the doorway of the 
Adler Inn and watch the life of the village, which, to a great 
extent, culminated at that point, owing to the fact that the well 
and the church were exactly opposite. Down from the steep 


STARLING HOUSES 


mountains and their remote hamlets came the pack-horses, heavily 
laden with jingling bell-fringed collars, and with highly coloured 
tarpaulins over their burdens. On Sundays there were often 
church processions to watch. These paraded that portion of the 
village which included the church and the inn, and a few houses. 
They were full of colour, brightness and gay, but profound, 
devotion, like everything else, at any rate on the surface, in that 
happy valley—happy, innocent, and hopeful. 

I have already mentioned in passing that the women wear a 
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common costume. It consists of a closely knife-pleated dress, 
hanging froma sleeved yoke. The pleated part is made of black, 
shining linen, which is very stiff and crackly when first put on, 
but is worn until it is perfectly soft, brown, and even frayed at 
the edges. The yoke and sleeves are suitably chosen for occasions ; 
upon gala days coloured and embroidered velvets are worn ; upon 
ordinary occasions plainer stuffs and linen. The waist is belted 
with black, clasped back or front with metal or silver ornaments, 
which touch of elaboration is repeated upon the yoke. With the 
costume go a large black apron trimmed with black lace, a wisp-like 
black tie for the throat, and a stout petticoat trimmed with green 
or red cloth cut in vandykes. Brightly coloured stockings and 
shoes are worn on Sundays; but on week days the custom 1s to 
walk barefooted. The headgear worn is just as curious. There is 
a cone-like black cap of woven wool for the winter and bad days ; 
a flat, sailor-like hat, also black and trimmed with flat bows, for 
the summer,.and I have seen a fur-edged cap, presumably for 
very cold weather. The unmarried girls in church processions 
and for festivals wear a very extraordinary gold crown, brilliant 
with tinsel and in shape much like an inverted hollow pudding 
dish. It is mounted on to a stiff circlet of black velvet and tied 
beneath the hair at the back with black velvet strings. Every 
woman arranges her hair in the self-same way. It is parted in 
the centre, plaited into two long strands, crossed and twisted 
round the head. A snood of black ribbon completes the coiffure. 
There is an old tradition in the valley, which has been passed 
down from mother to child for hundreds of years, that long ago a 
horde of Swedes came down upon the peaceful villagers. At that 
time the black dress was white, and the women, armed with hay 
implements, forks and the like, rushed out upon the Swedes and 
so frightened them that they were utterly routed. The wicked 
insurgents saw in these intrepid women a band of angels. From 
that day, in memory of the triumph, the women changed their 
white robes for black ones, possibly with the idea that if the 
Swedes came a second time they might again appear in their 
angelic costume. Also, to this day, every church bell in the 
village rings at two o’clock to remind the people that at that hour, 
hundreds of years ago, the Bregenzerwald was saved by its 
women from a terrible disaster. 

Many other traditions and superstitions are to be discovered 
in the valley, but he who wishes to learn them must be able either 
to read German or, better still, to understand the odd dialects 
spoken in the Bregenzerwald. 
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TIMUR THE TARTAR: A MEMOIR 


BY G. H. POWELL 


HE was always a fighting dog was Timur. Not a quarrelsome 
one, you'll understand ; quite the reverse, as sociable and agree- 
able an animal as you ever saw. 

No one more easily led, especially (for he was something of 
an Absolute) when he had his own way. An excellent and 
charming companion, too. Even when a puppy he would play 
with you, if he thought you wanted entertaining, till every bone 
in your body was tired and your arms black and blue. Or, if you 
preferred to sit still, he would lie in the corner, quiet as a lamb, 
slowly and carefully pulling your slippers to pieces, like the 
inquisitive and intelligent dog he was, to see how they were 
made. For the mere pleasure of gnawing, one’s most precious 
manuscript or the family Bible would have been all one to him. 
He only wanted something to sharpen his teeth on ; and sharpened 
they were, at whatever expense to others or personal pain to 
himself. I don’t fancy you would see finer teeth in any museum 
of carnivora. When his mouth was pulled open, to show envious 
human visitors, he would growl ferociously by way of illustrative 
accompaniment, as who should say, ‘This is what I do when I 
bite,’ smiling all the time, after a forgotten poet’s simile ‘like a 
fourteen-pounder.’ 

His ‘canines’ recalled the horns of a rhinoceros or the 
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scythes on Boadicea’s war chariot; and I have known him pull 
the tongs out of the grasp of a well-grown boy. 

For an Irish terrier, a hardy breed, Timur was a trifle large, 
with the legs of a hare and the courage of a lion that has not yet 
seen man. He could fly, almost like a bird, up the face of the 
steep sandcliffs near his original home, and would jump a six- 
foot fence standing, if there was any bloodshed to be done on the 
far side; for warfare, as has been reluctantly admitted and as 
his name implies, was always our dear Timur’s forte. 

I have been told that this is not a special characteristic of 
well-bred dogs of his kind; and this is perhaps the place to say 


that in expert opinion he was not really well-bred. He boasted 
no long descent, and his ancestors were unknown as his ancestors 
(there are mésalliances in the greatest families) to the records 
of Kennel Clubs. Of his ‘ points,’ technically speaking, I know : 
nothing; but there did not seem to be many that other dogs Wi 
could lay hold of. Sometimes—once, that is to say, in the lifetime 
of each of them—they sniffed at him scornfully ; I believe, on 
account of his inferior birth. After that, if there was any sniffing 
done at all (and to one or two that first sniff was also about the 
last), he sniffed at them, and they cowered or passed by ‘ delicately ’ 
as Agag with an apologetic ‘ We needn’t fight every time, need 
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we, Timur, old man, and isn’t it a fine afternoon ?’ sort of expres- 
sion, that was hysterically comic. 

The simple truth was that he could eat up any dog of his 
weight in the county, and they knew it. Timur, in fact, took care 
that they should know it. We always believe that somewhere at 
the back of his kennel, where lay his small but precious hoarded 
capital of bones, he kept a register of all the dogs within driving 
distance, and ‘ticked off’ those that had been properly licked, 
duly entering the puppies or new immigrants who had yet to be 
attended to. It was a serious and responsible business, one could 
see, and weighed upon his mind a good deal; but he was the sort 
of dog that, if he made up his mind to go through with a thing, 
would go through with it, if he had to get there in pieces. 

As to fighting, of course everyone knows quarrelsome curs 
that yap and brawl at every street-corner. Timur never yapped 
and never brawled; rarely gave tongue, in fact, unless to signify 
that he had sighted game, or for some other reason required 
your attention. But he never wasted time or breath in requesting 
the attention of an enemy. One moment he would be all smiles, 
playing with a child and a tennis-ball on the lawn ; the very next 
you might hear a sudden scuffle, and there in the bushes was 
Timur, rolling over and over in death-grips with No. 1, or it 
might be No. 25, who had insulted him last Tuesday week and 
never apologised. 

All dogs, of course, fight more or less; but he made it the 
business and pleasure of his life. He had mastered the principles 
and finesse of the thing. He knew how to seize and hold the 
fore-paw, to shift his bite, to split the bone, &c. &c.—details which 
other dogs have to pay to learn. 

It need hardly be said that he was (I quote the expression 
from a young lady who afterwards became the adored bride of 
his owner) ‘Death on rats.’ She told me, being a sporting sort 
of girl, that she had once seen him in a pit with sixteen of them. 
She did not know how they (the rats) came there—‘ some rats 
live in pits, don’t they ?’—but she did think the way they dis- 
appeared was ‘just lovely.’ ‘How did they go?’ I asked, in the 
presence of a small company of visitors. ‘Oh, over his shoulder,’ 
she replied, with a bright and winning smile, ‘like a string of 
sausages’! [Tableaw: followed by explosions of laughter, also 
of somewhat factitious disgust; everyone really feeling that 
these five words hit off all the poetry of motion. | 

Rats, one somehow feels, were perhaps made to be killed; at 
least, they are treated as enemies by the most humane people. 
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And if Timur’s mouth, in the limited area of a pit, really had a 
sort of magnetic attraction for them—like the music of the Pied 
Piper—why, at any rate, he did their business with more 
humanity than the vermin-killer of the celebrated legend. 

It is different with the harmless, necessary cat, which most of 
us regard with approval, and many with the warmest affection. 

The subject is not a pleasant one; but if the reader cares to 
know it, Timur habitually threw his cats a trifle high—five or six 
yards, more or less, according to weight. This, you see, just gave 
him time to take a long breath before the second part and con- 
clusion of the performance—in plain words, the ‘ worry,’ after 
which the cat may be said to have ceased to exist, as a cat. 
Indeed, you would not have been surprised to see its remains 
flying to the four winds of heaven. To follow the shaking of his 
head at that awful moment—-a thing must be done quickly, 
Shakespeare somewhere says, if ’tis to be done well—would dis- 
locate the elbow of a kinematograph. In significance Lord 
Burleigh’s famous nod would be a field or two behind. What it 
did mean was briefly the watchword of Timur’s terrestrial 
existence—‘ No cats!’ A world clear of Felide was what he 
asked, and indeed got, but for an occasional inch or so of tail 
vanishing skywards or round a corner at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour. 

Speaking with rough practical accuracy, you could no more 
get a cat into his presence than a lighted cigar into the rotunda 
of the British Museum. It was défendu, verboten, or what you 
will. I repeat that I am not justifying this trait, which I have 
sketched as briefly as possible. 

Cat-killing may not be a virtue, but it would be absurd in any 
memoir of Timur to pass over or ignore his practice in the matter. 
After all, if the veracious biography of an eminent divine cannot 
be completely published without scandal, how much less that of 
a poor sinful dog ! 

What prevents me from here condemning his conduct more 
strongly is a profound belief—shared, I believe, with some of 
the most eminent scientists—in physiognomy. Timur does look 
so good. A newly consecrated archbishop, a Nonconformist 
minister just introduced to a peer, could not, if I may say so, 
beam with piety and goodwill more than Timur does imme- 
diately before and after actions that the cold hard world would 
stigmatise as immoral; which convinces me that there must be 
another side to the matter, which we cannot see. Some people, 
indeed, describe this phase of his conduct as ‘sickening cant,’ 
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and his demeanour as altogether too ‘ Pecksniffian.’ But this is 
scarcely consistent with the ‘ whole-hog ’ thoroughness of the rest 
of his character. 

For myself, I may perhaps be allowed to say that I have an 
equally warm affection for both sexes (if one may call them so) of 
the friends of man. Knowing Timur from his youth up, and 
having grubbed at the same rabbit-hole with him by the hour 
together, I yet could not pretend to understand all his aversions. 
Several times I have held him firmly by both fore-paws, gazing 
into the liquid depths of his yellow hawk-eyes, and inquired, in 
all seriousness, why he disliked cats. I never got an answer, 
simply because Timur was always so overcome with emotion 
before the end of the question that I believe he would have left 
both his fore-paws in one’s hands.rather than listen unmoved to 
that detested monosyllable. 

When you come to think of it, there is no real certainty that 
he liked dogs much better. 

If he had a vice, no doubt it was ambition, the love of crude 
despotic power. High-handed tyranny, in fact, many would 
have called it, for he demanded something like absolute sub- 
mission. Many dogs conceded this, by lying down, or by a 
certain significant droop of the tail. If they didn’t, as has 
been said, he would fight them for it. It is easy to see that, to 
other dogs, he must have appeared in the hght in which Julius 
Cesar is so vividly represented by Shakespeare—an individual 
whom it would be right, on public grounds, to assassinate, if only 
you could get together people who would do it. In fact, we 
know—and, of course, he knew—that there were conspiracies 
against him; and the knowledge may perhaps have caused him 
to draw the chains of subordination tighter than he would have 
done. 

As to the lying-down, which became a degraded sycophancy 
in some curs, it is not clear that Timur ever made it an essential. 
But on the carrying of the tail half-mast high he was adamant. 

Exceptions, of course, were made in favour of a few genuine 
old friends—Bimbo, for example, the small woolly retriever who 
lived in his yard, in an adjoining kennel, and helped to keep the 
fowls in order. But there, again, all was not perfectly plain sail- 

ing. For example, if Timur were unchained first, instead of 
rushing away, as dogs commonly do, he would always wait till he 
saw Bimbo out of the yard. The reason was simplicity itself when 
you knew it. As a capitalist who had accumulated a really fine lot 
of bones, some of them months old, he distrusted Bimbo—a 
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thoughtless, Skimpoley sort of dog, who had no principles and 
took little heed of the morrow. 

And one fine night last summer there ensued a dreadful 
scene, some idiot of a new footman having put the dogs into their 
wrong kennels! At least, he had got so far as to put Bimbo, 
nothing loth, into Timur’s, and no farther. Forthwith. the 
enraged proprietor and the interloper met in the very storehouse 
and strong-room of the former; and there was a noise as if the 
infernal regions and the first murderer had been suddenly elevated 
(as a racy American metaphor has it) to the level of the upper world. 
This reached us before the butler opened the door of the smoking- 
room on the second floor, and panted forth to his employer, 
‘Could you come, sir? The dogs are fighting.’ This with a 
frantic struggle to preserve the convenances of the servants’ hall, 
deranged by such actuality as Timur’s. Then, breaking down into 
the mere heart-broken appeal of man to man, ‘I can’t separate 
the brutes.’ 

Without a word the owner donned a shooting-jacket and a 
pair of old fives-gloves, and I followed him downstairs to the yard 
—not the stable-yard, but one in which a dejected-looking horse 
revolved all day on cobblestones round the axis of a pump which 
supplied the house with water. There we found a pallid crowd 
of domestics ranged at a respectful distance round the roomy 
kennel in which the two dogs were fighting like one mad dragon 
with five heads, fifty claws, and a hundred gleaming teeth. Bimbo 
made a very fair match of it, being so deeply involved in fluffy 
hair that an opponent, if not choked, had usually some difficulty 
in finding the exact outline of his body. 

But the cracking of a heavy dog-whip and summons addressed 
to the two delinquents in a heraldic voice of thunder, produced 
after a while a slight relaxation of the fray. Before, however, the 
owner could drag them out—torn, bleeding, and decorated with 
handfuls of each other’s hair—it began again, as if at an after- 
thought of Timur’s that there was a useful place where he hadn’t 
bitten Bimbo. The owner got that after-thought, or most of it, on 
the sleeve of his velveteen coat. 

Any other fellow would have been very angry; but he is the 
sort of man who could find sermons in stones thrown at him, and 
good in the most unpromising phenomena. Of course, he gave 
Timur a hiding, but Bimbo had a worse one. 

‘It’s all very well, my dear fellow,’ he said to me, ‘for you to 
theorise; but if you’d been saving up a lot of old bones for 
a month past, and another chap got in and froze on to them, 
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you wouldn’t take it so dashed calmly.’ This argument was 
unanswerable. Secondly, he pointed to the remorse of Timur, 
which was indeed obvious and overpowering. Not only did it 
stop the fight at once; but for days afterwards that dog went 
crawling about in dust or ashes, like a serpent just out of Paradise, 
simply begging people to spurn him with their feet. 

That alone should show how strong was his moral sense ; and 
of his good-temper, as has been said, there can be no doubt. But 
it would be absurd to say that his general policy and line of con- 
duct was a popular one. It wasn’t even meant to be ; and people— 
people who couldn’t admire ambition or independence in a dog— 
were constantly turning up and saying in one form or another, © 
‘Look here! your— double-blanked—dog has been mauling my 
colley again!’ or, ‘Your—three-starry—terrier has half-killed one 
of my spaniels’; and you could only apologise humbly, as the owner 
always did, when the case was proved (he was obliged to hold 
a sort of brief for his dog, of course, or they would have made it 
out a public nuisance), and say, ‘ Well, I hope it will recover ; and 
I’ve given Timur’ (‘adding an oath,’ as the Greek poet says) ‘a 
h’m-h’m’d good-hiding.’ 

If he had a rag of a case to argue, he would open by suggesting 
that it (the other dog) had bitten Timur a fortnight back, which 
made the matter seem less one-sided. 

What really did irritate him (and would have irritated a 
medieval saint) was that at the moment when he said, with 
proper solemnity, ‘I gave him a h’m-h’m’d good hiding,’ Timur— 
who, of course, was close at his heels—instead of looking miserable 
and repentant, would always grin in a particularly fatuous manner 
and wag his tail, as if to say ‘ Yes, that is so;’ which, coming 
from him, suggested to a suspicious mind that the whole apology 
was a collusion and a fraud. 

There was some point in the other argument, accepting the 
premisses ; for if there is one fact quite certain concerning Timur, 
it is that he never forgave an injury. Forgiveness is a pleasing 
virtue that prettily adorns civilised humanity ; attached to canine 
life, it is not, in vulgar language, found to ‘wash,’ and Timur 
worried along without it. 

Well do I remember when a certain testy old colonel, who 
had taken a place about a mile off, met us once on the drive and 
said, with what pretended to be a not vindictive emphasis, ‘ Well, 
my Lion has given your terrier a dressing he won’t forget in a 
hurry.’ ‘No,’ rejoined the owner sadly, but with a smile which 
struggled hard not to be significant, ‘I dare swear he won't.’ 
The colonel seemed a bit mollified, or a bit puzzled. 


HE GAVE TIMUR A HIDING, BUT BIMBO HAD A WORSE ONE 
NO. XXIII. VOL. IV. 
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It was the day after the poor dog had come home in such an 
awful state that we had summoned the ‘ Vet.’ to attend to him. 
That functionary, ignoring the academics of his trade, assured us 
Timur had the ‘ constitution of a rhinoceros.’ 

Turning up the patient’s yellow hair, and observing the 
number of marks, he inquired as to the proportion of quarrelsome 
dogs in the neighbourhood. We said we were afraid there were 
a good many, and that our Timur, being a virtuous and law- 
abiding character (as he was, if you let him make the laws), they 


HE MANAGED TO LIMP HOME 


all made an enemy of him. At which the ‘ Vet.’ smiled, pocketed 
his fee, and went away. 

We were all as certain as if the matter had been sifted by the . 
stewards of the Jockey Club, that that hulking brute ‘ Lion’ had 
taken him at an unfair advantage. There was a bush, behind 
which Lion used sometimes to sit, by the side of a road along 
which Timur occasionally took one of his solitary walks. There 
was also elsewhere a low wall on which Timur was once or twice 
observed to sit some two months after his mauling, and which, 
as it happened, overlooked a road along which Lion walked at 
least once about the same date. 

In some Natural History books you may read that one dis- 
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tinction of the canine tribe is that they do not lie in wait for 
their prey. We are in possession of facts that disprove this, 
but they will not be made public until Lieut.-General Flagband 
(as he now is) has left our neighbourhood. It was a question 
doubtless of art against brute strength. Very likely, to judge 
from the result, Timur had jointed one of Lion’s clumsy 
limbs for him before the latter realised that there was a fight 
going on. 

That afternoon we were out driving with the girls, and met 
our convalescent some little distance along the high road. He 
managed, with indomitable heroism, to limp home after the 
wagonette. 

The other dog was carried. 

One more incident to show the solidarity of our hero’s character, 
and I close this sketch. All his friends are now agreed that it 
was a mistake our ever attempting to ‘show’ Timur. He is not 
an ostentatious dog at all. And we had no materials for his 
pedigree beyond the mere suggestion of friends who have seen 
him jump, that there would be a kangaroo or two in it some- 
where. 

Not that Timur minded being shown, except for the preliminary 
combing, which he bore like a martyr on the grill. 

It was a local exhibition—the Upper Fiddleton ‘ Second 
Annual Dog-Show.’ It was really the first, but they called it the 
second, because the committee, who were mostly shopkeepers of 
the place, thought it was better for trade. 

His master had to go to the City that day, so I took Timur 
to his place early, so as to avoid possible disturbances, with a 
new collar, in which he really looked very well. 

But the judges would have none of him. They said, smiling 
politely, that he had ‘no shape;’ and we overheard one critic 
comparing our noble dog—as he stood up to stretch himself—to 
one of those toy sheep on wheels that squeak when you pinch 
the stand. This alluded to a slight roundness or humpiness in 
Timur’s figure, which came, no doubt, from his habit of doubling 
himself up (when running fast) in such a manner that his head 
and shoulders completely disappeared between his hind legs and 
his forepaws came out somewhere on his back. 

I suppose he could have given two hundred yards to every 
dog on the premises, and rolled over it in a quarter of a mile; 
but there would have been no use in endeavouring to explai 
that. 


‘You see, your dog hasn’t got any points,’ said a connoisseur 
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to one of the girls. At that moment Timur yawned prodigiously 
in the idiot’s face. ‘ What do you call those?’ she asked, a trifle 
irritably. ‘Oh,’ said the man feebly, ‘not an ill-tempered dog, 
I hope.’ ‘Rather not,’ was her reply. 

But there are limits to the endurance of man and beast. 
Most unfortunately in the very next pen or compartment was 
the prizewinner of the whole show, and of many others—an oiled 
and curled darling, fresh from a drawing-room—Mrs. Slopinger’s 
‘Rollo,’ by ‘ Cardinal,’ out of ‘Satanita,’ &c. &c., who not only 
walked away from all competitors, but had a special paragraph of 
commendation in the report. 

There was quite a crowd of well-dressed spectators, especially 
ladies, round Mrs. Slopinger’s ‘ Rollo,’ who kept exclaiming, 
‘What a sweet pet!’ ‘Oh, the love of a dear!’ &c. &c. (not a very 
good thing for any dog), while they only looked at Timur for the 
purpose of making invidious comparisons. Some spectators, 
indeed, turned round to say, ‘Poor Timur!’ ‘Poor old dog!’ At 
such well-meaning persons he only sniggered with distant coldness. 
Timur’s ‘snigger’ is a faint suggestion of clearing the teeth for 
action, nothing more, but it doesn’t look pretty. 

The husband of Rollo’s mistress, a heavy sort of British 
merchant, made some remark (a great literary effort for him) 
about ‘ Beauty and the Beast.’ 

‘Really, you should say that to his face,’ I suggested mildly. 
The man was standing right in front of Timur, who was listening 
all he knew, and looking hard through the bars at Rollo and at 
the crowd round him. 

Mr. Slopinger guffawed stupidly. ‘Afraid it'll make him 
jealous? Eh? Hecan’t’ear. Haw! Haw!’ 

I only replied with biting irony that our dog was, of course, a 
common out-of-doors dog, but had his feelings. All the time 
this wax doll of a prize-winner was parading up and down with 
his tail in the air, as proud as a peacock, within two yards of 
Timur’s nose ! 

‘Your dog’s staring very hard at dear Rollo,’ said Mrs. 
Slopinger, with an inane attempt at kindness, ‘as if—he! he!— 
he wanted to be more like him.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know how he’ll manage that,’ I said, merely 
for the sake of saying something. Besides, it was quite true; I 
didn’t —not just then. 

A moment later I caught Timur’s eye, and he gave a fright- 
ful grin. He often did grin when he caught one’s eye. 

But I certainly noticed a little change in his demeanour. At 
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first he had shown a mere tacit acquiescence in the show. After 
all the fuss and talk and gesticulation about Rollo, I noticed that 
he seemed a trifle bored. He would throw up his muzzle as one 
came by, with a gesture that said in large print, ‘Get this foolery 
over as soon as youcan. There’s something I want to do.’ 

Mrs. Slopinger, the next time she came up to pet her darling, 
was condescending enough to reflect that our Timur had had a 
rather trying afternoon of it. 

‘He looks quite neglected.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘but he can take care of himself.’ 

‘And Rollo is a picture, isn’t he ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I assented, with a similar emphasis on the tense ‘ he is.’ 
Just round Mrs. Slopinger’s skirts I could see Timur, grinning 
again as he shook himself? It was just time for closing the show. 

Never shall I forget the remains of that afternoon. It was 
next year the committee made the regulation that all dogs should 
be brought to and from the show in chains, like convicts. 

Rollo came out first with his mistress, and went, as is plausibly 
alleged, for a good run. Our idea is that Timur, who is the soul 
of honour, gave him as far as the corner of the Station Road to 
get home in, if he could. 

He couldn’t ; and consequently, just round that corner, Timur 
caught him, and they fought amid such a shindy—chiefly raised 
by the prize-winner, who certainly had powerful lungs—as soon 
brought the greater part of the show-gathering together again. 

It wasn’t much of a fight in other respects, but it put Timur 
in a good temper with himself for a fortnight afterwards. 

I have since thought that Mrs. Slopinger was not altogether 
wrong about what was on his mind during the show. But there 
were, of course, two ways of diminishing the dissimilitude between 
himself and the darling pet whom he had watched being wor- 
shipped all that weary afternoon. One was to effect certain 
alterations in the general outline and figure of the precious Rollo. 
These were carried out at once in Timur’s own practical and 
expeditious manner. 

I am not sure whether poor Mr. Slopinger thought his wife’s 
dog such a ‘ beauty’ after that. Iam sure both he and she thought 
Timur more of a ‘beast’ than ever. But he isn’t. 


THE TURF 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


CRICKET, the national game, is played on the green sward, and 
so is football, which some enthusiasts are inclined to rank no less 
highly. Whatever may be the nature of the bunkers, sand or 
otherwise—I have passed considerable periods chopping about 
fruitlessly, if not ‘aimlessly,’ in a quarry—golf links are con- 
structed on commons, and the Royal and Ancient Game has 
myriads of devotees. Nevertheless, when one speaks of ‘the 
Turf’ the picture called up to the mind’s eye is invariably that 
of the racecourse, of the green strip along which, between the 
crowd on either side, the horses sweep towards the winning-post, 
bearing their jockeys in their gaily coloured jackets, some with 
their arms in the air as their whips rise and fall in threat or 
coercion—often it is only the former—some ‘riding with their 
hands,’ whirling them round and round like windmills if they are 
inexpert, or with a forward thrust, a backward draw, holding 
their horses together, keeping them balanced, giving them at 
once freedom and support if they are masters of the art—as about 
five in a hundred are. 

To employ the term, therefore, is to speak of racing: that 
is what people understand by ‘the Turf,’ about which nothing is 
more remarkable than the different ways in which different people 
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regard it. To some it is ‘a gigantic instrument of national 
demoralisation ;’ to many the glorious national sport, an un- 
failing source of deep interest and keen excitement; to others a 
perplexity, for they cannot understand why its denouncers are so 
bitter against it, nor what there is in racing to render it a subject 
which its devotees are never tired of discussing. The shoeblack 
at the corner of the street will ask the shrill-voiced newspaper 
boy who is vigorously crying out ‘Winner!’ what that winner 
ig; and with a Derby dinner every year at Marlborough House, 
with the Prince of Wales a prominent patron of the Turf, 
with an ex-Prime Minister so ardent a supporter that he will go 
to a meeting to see a cast-off from his flat-racing string run for a 
hundred-pound hurdle race (as Lord Rosebery did the other day), 
it is equally a matter of constant interest in high places. 

Of course, whether racing is interesting or not depends upon 
the eyes with which one looks at it. Several years since I dwelt 
on this subject, and confessed freely that to see a number of horses 
gallop up the straight, till one of them shoots out and passes the 
post in advance of the rest, must be mild entertainment for a 
man who knows and cares nothing about the competitors, and 
does not appreciate the niceties of horsemanship, to study which 
is a constant delight to many. But—if I may be excused for 
reproducing something which I formerly wrote on the question 
—supposing you have watched the careers of the different 
horses ; have always believed that your favourite strain of blood 
would assuredly tell; that the introduction of a bad cross in the 
mealy chestnut had been a fatal mistake; that Jack Smith did 
not know how to finish ; that Tom Jones was a perfect horseman, 
who was certain to win if his horse were only good enough ; that 
Brown, the trainer, always overdid his horses, with other scraps 
of knowledge and information—then a race is’ surely full of 
interest. Here they come! Smith in the scarlet jacket, riding 
his hardest, whirling his arms round like a windmill instead of 
keeping his horse balanced for a final effort. Tom Jones, in a 
jacket with white and blue hoops, on the contrary, is nursing his 
horse carefully, and you watch for the moment when he will put 
the question to the test. See! Brown’s horse has stopped from 
want of stamina, just as you guessed it would before the race ; 
that fatal cross also tells—just again as you felt certain it would— 
and the mealy chestnut will not or cannot make an effort. Will 
Smith get home after all? He is leading nearly a length half a 
dozen strides from the post; but see! Jones is coming! Just in 
the nick of time his whip is raised, a couple of cuts urge the 
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horse forward, the hoops flash past the scarlet jacket, and Jones 
is home first by a neck. To the man who watches a race with 
eyes that observe all this, the spectacle has a delight of its own. 

Is it not so in all games and sports? The powerful but clumsy 
cricketer pulls the ball across his wicket, but sends it a long way, 
and the ignorant onlooker is just as pleased at the spectacle as he 
would have been at a well-timed cut; the inexpert golfer hits 
anyhow, his ball flies a hundred yards, and our friend who knows 
no better thinks it very skilful ; whereas to the artistic player the 
total absence of swing and style isa shock like that of a false note 
to a sensitive ear. 

As for the ‘national demoralisation’ theory, it is a pity that 
the Puritan and Pharisaical condemners of the Turf should think 
of it, as they do, only in connection with its convenience as a 
medium for betting. Gambling is a passion, a vicious passion, 
deeply and, it is to be feared, ineradicably implanted in the men 
of nearly all nations, and it will out when opportunity occurs. The 
Chinese do not race, but they gamble enormously ; the Spaniards 
know next to nothing of the Turf, but ‘pelota’ and a dozen 
other games take its place so far as speculation is concerned; and 
one might run over the sports and pastimes of all countries, and 
find that the same mania prevailed. In England cricket-matches 
and boat-races between the most exclusive clubs used to be for 
large money stakes, and men betted heavily on them. If racing 
were abolished, cricket, boating, football particularly, and other 
media of speculation would supplant it. Assuredly wagering 
would merely be transferred to other fields, and not diminished ; 
it is a pity this should be so, but so it is. Probably there is 
more betting on racing than there used to be, for the reason that 
the subject is much more discussed than was formerly the case. 
Two bi-weekly papers used to satisfy requirements; now several 
dailies and many weeklies are devoted, or mainly devoted, to the 
Turf, and the great dailies, not to speak of evening journals, 
give it far more space than they did twenty or even a dozen 
years ago. It is specially amusing to note that some of the 
organs of the Puritan party which most shrilly denounce racing 
nevertheless publish the results of races, and while virtuously 
abstaining from anything in the nature of what are called ‘tips,’ 
carefully record the betting! Is not this hypocrisy? The most 
narrow-minded and hysterical of modern organs, the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle,’ is an example of this, and as for the absence of ‘ tips,’ 
there are very few papers in which they are not incentives to 
loss. 
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Of the ninety members of the Jockey Club, about half keep 
horses in training, about half of these again never bet, or bet so 
little and so seldom that they certainly do next to nothing to 
support or otherwise affect ‘the ring,’ and the majority of these 
last never bet at all. A large proportion of owners who do not 
belong to the most exclusive of clubs (unless in using the super- 
lative I am under-estimating the Royal Yacht Squadron), and 
many very regular frequenters of the racecourse, ardent devotees 
of the Turf, have no dealings with the bookmakers. This is 
particularly the case in these days of large stakes. 

‘Have you backed your horse?’ one sometimes hears an 
owner asked. 

‘No,’ is the reply. ‘It’s scarcely worth while. You see I’m 
taking 40 to 1, for the race is worth a thousand, and it only costs 
a pony torun.’ And in many stakes the prize is in more liberal 
proportion. Owners pay rather over 100/. for the prospect of 
winning 10,0007. in three yearly events—the Princess of Wales’, 
the Eclipse, and the Jockey Club Stakes—with the further 
advantage that, if they find their horses are not good enough 
to have a chance, they can withdraw them at various intervals 
for smaller payments ; and on the other hand there are liberal 
compensations for running second or third. 

‘Does anyone ever win from the bookmakers?’ a judge was 
sufficiently ill-informed to ask the other day, as if the ring 
would exist were it only a pool into which men threw money 
year after year with no prospect of return. Many men win, but 
few keep their winnings—that is the vast pull the bookmakers 
have, because, as I have before shown, to win a little, as a general 
rule, merely induces men to try to win more, to bet higher, till 
the almost inevitable period arrives-when bad judgment, mistaken 
calculation, indiscreet confidence, that little knowledge which 
is never more dangerous than on the Turf, and the numerous 
other causes which men sum up and fatuously describe as ‘ bad 
luck’ lead to losses which set them wildly endeavouring to ‘ get 
home,’ so adding to their liabilities. But men often win from the 
ring—for a time at any rate—and the large number of repu- 
table bookmakers pay with scrupulous honesty, exactitude and 
punctuality. 

In truth, there are many interests in racing apart from the 
attempted finding of winners for speculative purposes. The 
turmoil of the ring, the laying or taking of 6 to 4, is altogether 
forgotten as one visits the paddock on some sunny spring morn- 
ing and notices the long-legged foal looking inquiringly at the 
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strange world around him as his dam sedately crops the succulent 
herbage. With her almost shaggy coat and bulky outlines she is 
a very different-looking creature from the sleek filly in whose 
shining quarters you could almost see your face reflected as she 
stepped out on to the course a few years since, her intelligent 
ears pricked, and bent her neck to the gently restraining hand of 
her gaily clad rider as she cantered to the post; as she returned 
at speed up the straight, going easily with her head in her chest 
while whips were cracking around her, until a dozen strides from 


LA FLECHE AND FOAL 
From a photo by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket 


the post her rider let her out and she cantered home without 
an effort. The sire, too, is a famous horse round whom exciting 
memories cling; and to see what the little creature, offspring of 
the pair, will prove, is a question replete with interest. Few men 
are judges of a foal, and, indeed, foals alter strangely and with 
really marvellous rapidity when they once begin to feel the sun on 
them and to share their mother’s meal of the young spring grasses. 
He does not look much, certainly, to the untutored eye with his 
big joints, thin neck, long legs, wisp of a tail, and coat rough like 
a donkey’s ; but the expert will note that he stands truly on his 
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feet, that his shoulder has the right slope, that his back has 
more breadth than a casual observer would suppose; and he is a 
friendly little thing that comes up to you with his mother and 
sticks out his nose inquisitively, wondering what sort of an animal 
you may be, but not resenting your presence. Shake your 
handkerchief at him and he will take a little canter round, with 
a frolicsome kick or two, and return to his dam’s side to have 
another look at you, coming close up afterwards, for you don’t 
strike him as alarming, to investigate you with his nose. 

‘He’ll make a very nice horse!’ an experienced trainer who 
has had a multitude of young ones through his hands says 
presently, and if you are fairly modest, you wish you could see 
with his eyes and detect points in the rather shapeless little 
creature that are hidden from your observation. If you have 
had some slight experience yourself, you probably say little, or 
make some more or less casual remark ; if you know nothing at 
all about it, you most likely express your opinion freely, and say a 
number of particularly stupid things. 

As a yearling some eighteen months later he does not look 
much, perhaps, when, adorned with an elaborate bit and a rather 
clumsy saddle, he is first backed. You are inclined to think him 
cobby—wanting in length and quality; but when his daily 
canters have reduced his bulk, and he begins to look like a race- 
horse, with a leaner neck, some muscle on his quarters, and a 
development of second thigh—when, too, you note that he strides 
along freely in his work, gets his hind-legs under him and reaches 
out with his fore-, you grow enthusiastic: to have your hopes 
dashed or confirmed when at length he, with one or two of his 
companions, is put by the side of an old plater, who is set to give 
the young ones—of whom you have concluded that your favourite 
is the best—21 lb. over half a mile. How will it be? This is one 
of the most exciting moments an owner knows; for too often 
the good-looking, beautifully bred, perfect mover goes in admirable 
form for three furlongs, and then begins to sprawl about hope- 
lessly. Visitors to the training ground, mounted or on foot, 
detect a couple of jockeys in colours, and two more in their shirt- 
sleeves, leaving the string and riding down in the distance, and it 
is seen that some horses are going to be galloped. ‘ Whose are 
those?’ ‘Do you know what they are?’ men ask each other 
as they go towards the place where the trial is evidently to finish. 
Then comes the cry, ‘ They’re off!’ and the augmented group gaze 
eagerly to see, let us hope, the old one beaten a hundred yards 
from the temporary winning-post, and the once odd-looking little 
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foal, now a shapely racehorse, cantering at his ease past the 
extemporised winning-post. 

Then it is that the proud owner goes home to breakfast 
happy, and looks through his ‘ Ruff’s Guide’ to refresh his 
memory as to what races the colt has been entered for, after- 
wards glancing at the ‘ Calendar’ to find a selling race into which 
one of the others, badly beaten, had better be put with as little 
delay as possible. 

There are certain subjects upon which lovers of the Turf are 
constantly arguing without any nearer approach to agreement. 
One of them is as to the relative capacity of horses now and in 
former days, and particularly as to whether they stay as well as 
they used to do. Comparisons between horses that run at periods 
of many years apart are really impossible—the more so as in 
former days there was so much looseness of statement as to what 
horses did. That Eclipse galloped a mile a minute—and that, 
moreover, for minutes at a time—was a very generally accepted 
belief, for which common sense assures us there could have been 
no vestige of foundation. Anything faster than a mile in 1 min. 
40 secs. is altogether extraordinary; and it may be doubted 
if—under the most favourable conditions, of course, of grouna, 
and of every other conceivable aid to pace—a mile has ever been 
covered in five seconds under this figure. It is reported that an 
American horse called Sensation, sire of an animal now running 
in England, galloped a mile in a fraction over 1 min. 35 secs., 
having, if IT remember aright, a flying start. This was accepted 
as what is called ‘a record’ in the United States; and, supposing 
it to be true, it very likely is so. 

One would be interested to know the shertest time in which 
various distances have been covered, though the system of timing 
actual races, which has a few supporters in this country, is futile 
and utterly valueless ; and that for several reasons. In the first 
place, the state of the ground has a considerable influence on 
the time which races occupy ; atmospheric conditions have their 
effect when the question of fractions of a second comes to be 
considered ; and then, again, there are some courses with easy 
and others with severe gradients, as also some straight courses 
and others with turns round which horses must slightly slacken 
speed. Another reason why time must of necessity be untrust- 
worthy is that horses are not started from the precise point at 
which the nominal distance of the race really begins. The Rules 
of Racing declare that they must be started ‘at such reasonable 


distance behind the sturting-post as the starter thinks necessary.’ 
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We continually see the jockeys called back; they turn their 
horses often when a good many yards behind the line, and, 
if they are then let go, they run that much further. Moreover, 
it is not the object of racing to gallop distances in the shortest 
possible time, but to pass the winning-post first. Every day we 
see and hear of ‘slow-run races;’ and we find notoriously bad 
horses making much better times than unquestionably good ones. 
The best horses often ‘win in a canter,’ and so cannot have gone 
at their utmost speed. There has been a difference of actually 
more than half a minute in the time occupied in covering the 
mile and three-quarters and 132 yards of the St. Leger course. 
Seabreeze took 3 min. 11# secs.; Charles XII. took 3 min. 45 secs. 
There was, I believe, some change in the course itself, though I 
do not know that there was any in the actual distance, between 
1839 and 1888, the years in question. But actually the same 
ground was traversed in 1838, 1839, and 1846, and the times 
were respectively: Don John, 3 min. 17 secs.; Charles XII, 
3 min. 45 secs.; Sir Tatton Sykes, 3 min. 16 secs.—very close 
indeed to half a minute’s variation. And Reveller in 1818 took 
3 min. 15 secs. exactly. 

As for staying now and formerly, horses used to run three 
and four miles, and they very seldom indeed do so now. There 
is one three-mile race, the Alexandra Plate, every year at Ascot, 
and in some years a match for the famous ‘Whip’ over the 
Beacon Course, 4 miles, 1 furlong, 177 yards, and that is all. 
Horses were formerly trained to stay the long distances over which 
they were to run ; they are not trained for such courses nowadays, 
but if it were necessary to train them, the general opinion of experts 
is that stayers would be found to do all that their predecessors 
ever did. There is a suspicion that horses, as a rule, went very 
slowly in these long races ; they do so. now in most events that 
are run over a couple of miles or so—the Cesarewitch excluded, 
for this handicap is nearly always run at a good pace, because 
there is invariably a large field, and it is sure to be advisable 
for some of the horses that stay well to go from start to finish ; 
the light weights, perhaps with missions to make running, 
perhaps in order to take advantage of their easy burdens, or 
possibly because the horses get out of hand, always ‘bring the 
field along.’ 

That the tendency is to breed rather for speed than stamina 
must be admitted, and there can be little doubt that the main 
object of racing would be furthered if stouter blood were more 
consistently sought. Racing cards nowadays certainly contain 
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an undue proportion of five- and six-furlong races; for even at 
Newmarket the prosperity of the sport depends upon the co- 
operation of owners. Most horses, if they can do no more, can 
‘get’ these short distances at a fair pace, and, with lenient treat- 
ment from handicappers, have the chance of winning in turn. 
Owners, therefore, desire these ‘sprints,’ and what they desire 
they necessarily have. It would no doubt be an excellent thing 
if there were no five-furlong races at all for any horses but two- 
year-olds, and if the Jockey Club could do what they wished, the 
abolition of these scrambles would soon be decreed; but the 
primary object of all conductors of racecourses who draw up pro- 
grammes—except, perhaps, at Ascot, where the cards approach 
the ideal—is to attract good fields. There are more weeds than 
racehorses in training; infirm animals that would not stand a 
preparation for a long race can be got ready to gallop a little 
over half a mile, and five-furlong races consequently remain. 

An ideal Turf, with sound horses (of three years old and 
upwards) racing over never less than a mile, with an abundant 
supply of skilful jockeys, and handicappers at once competent 
and painstaking, adjusting weights for horses that have always 
been ridden out, and finished as near to the winner as was con- 
sistent with merciful consideration for beaten animals, is a 
pleasant dream ; but the condition of affairs is a great deal more 
healthy than enemies of the sport imagine. Rogues there are, 
and others, not quite rogues, perhaps, who sail as near to the 
wind as the strict laws—liberally interpreted— permit. A little 
more—occasionally a good deal more—activity on the part of the 
Stewards is very desirable. At times one notices something 
suspicious, one hears it afterwards remarked that ‘So-and-so 
rode a very curious race ?’ some critic, more outspoken, states his 
conviction that the horse was ‘not having a go,’ but the thing is 
allowed to pass. When such suspicions are rife the Stewards can 
scarcely help hearing them, even if they have noticed nothing, 
and it is most essential that inquiries should be made, that 
dishonesty may be exposed for one thing, and for another that, 
when a reasonable explanation is forthcoming, unfounded doubts 
should be dispelled. In such a composite body as the Turf it 
would be a marvel if there was not at least that proportion of 
rascality which is found elsewhere; but when one recognises 
who are the chief supporters of racing to-day, the soundness of 
the foundation on which it rests may be contemplated with much 
satisfaction by its devotees, and the impartially minded man 
must conclude that a sport which attracts such men cannot be 
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very largely compounded of evil. The dozen names at the head 
of the list of winning owners last year are made up of Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild; H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; the Duke 
of Westminster, a peer who devotes so much time, money, and 
energy to charitable and philanthropic work; Lord Rosebery, 
ex-Premier; Lord Derby, a hard-working benefactor to a 
multitude of institutions in his own county and elsewhere; 
M. R. Lebaudy, a French millionaire who races according to the 
best English traditions; Mr. H. B. McCalmont, M.P., a model 
English landowner; Lord Durham, for a second time a Steward 
of the Jockey Club, who labours diligently for the good of the 
Turf; Mr. L. Brassey, a member of a distinguished family ; Lord 
Stanley, M.P., who at Westminster and in his own neighbour- 
hood admirably fulfils the duties of his station; Mr. J. Gubbins, 
who was the best type of an Irish landlord till the Land League 
drove him from his home; and the Duke of Portland. The 
Duke of Devonshire is a prominent patron, and three Viceroys or 
ex-Viceroys of Ireland, Lords Cadggan, Londonderry, and Crewe, 
are habitués of Newmarket, as is the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, to name no more. While such personages as these are 
keen supporters of the Turf, its enemies, the Anti-Gambling 
League prominently, whose scarcely disguised mission it is to 
injure and assail the sport, have a hard task seriously to do 
mischief and to destroy the reputation of the English thorough- 
bred horse, whose merit can be proved in no other way except in 
racing ; for the reason that make, shape and breeding do not 
demonstrate the possession of soundness, speed, stamina, constitu- 
tion, and the high qualities in which the fame of the animal 
reposes, 


TWO DAYS’ SHOOTING IN AUSTRIA 
BY G. R. A. F. DUNBAR 


THRovuGH the kindness of a friendin Vienna I made acquaintance 
with the owner of an excellent shooting in one of the southern 
provinces of Austria, in the midst of beautiful scenery, and within 
a few hours’ drive of a railway station. The shooting lodge was 
most picturesquely and conveniently situated at the head of a 
long valley, and close to a rapid trout stream. It was small and 
simple, but contained everything that we could desire. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that my host was a sportsman 
—all Austrians are born sportsmen. His father and grandfather 
were both well known as first-rate shots and chamois-hu::ters, 
and the latter met with a tragic and extraordinary death while 
chamois-shooting. In a drive one day, when he was considerably 
over seventy years of age, he shot and killed a chamois that was 
on some rocks immediately above him. The animal in falling 
started a large stone, which bounded down the mountain side, 
struck him on the temple, and killed him on the spot, he either 
not having seen the stone coming, or not being active enough to 
avoid it—truly a sportsman’s death. 

My host’s sister, a charming and perfect type of Austrian 
beauty and grace, kept house for us, and the fourth and last of 
the party was S., a good and experienced stalker and shot, and a 
most cheery and delightful companion. 

‘Ciasar’ was the name we had given to a stag who hitherto 
had born a charmed life, and who was well known to the keepers. 
Two years ago he had been a 14-pointer, and had been missed 
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by some of the party. Last year he was a 12-pointer, and had 
again been missed. A day or two after our arrival, towards the 
end of September, it was arranged that S. should go off and sleep 
in a distant keeper’s house, and try for this stag early in the 
morning. He did this and found Ciisar, but owing to the wind 
being adverse he was unable to get a shot at him. The stag, 
accompanied by several hinds, was to be seen nearly every morning 
at dawn in a high corrie on the edge of the forest (a deer forest 
in Austria is what is usually understood by the word ‘forest,’ and 
has not the meaning which it has in Scotland), and S. came back 
with such great accounts of the size of his body and head, that I 
was overjoyed to be told that it was to be my turn next to try 
for him; and I believe I played even worse than usual that 
evening at whist, owing to my thoughts running more on Casar 
than on the cards. It was my luck to be sent out on this occasion 
with the head-keeper, a fine, tall, upright man of about 6 feet 
3 inches, one of Nature’s gentlemen, full of that natural Austrian - 
politeness which must strike every Englishman who visits the 
country. Stalking in this part of Austria is quite a different 
thing from what it is in Scotland; you have to be on the ground at 
the edge of the forest by dawn, as the deer return very early from 
feeding in the open, and when once they have got back into the 
thick wood it is useless to follow them, and you then have to wait 
till the evening, when they come out again to feed. 

The wind on this morning was very favourable, but after a 
two hours’ climb in the dark we got up rather too soon to where 
we expected to find the deer, and it was still so dark that I could 
see nothing at all at 100 yards’ distance. After waiting a little 
for the light, the keeper said he could hear the deer and even see 
one or two in the distance. I, however, was unable to make out 
anything, and there was nothing for it but to sit quiet and wait 
till it got lighter, with the excitement of knowing that Caisar was 
probably within shot all the time if I could only have seen him, 
and the possibility of his feeding away and getting into the forest 
before it was light enough to distinguish him. But this was my 
lucky day; I had hardly sat a minute behind my rock, when I 
suddenly heard and saw a hind come galloping towards me, and, 
to my great delight, the big stag pursuing her. She passed me 
only about ten yards off, but the stag, either seeing us or thinking 
it beneath his dignity to run after the lady any further, stopped 
suddenly only twenty yards in front of me, giving me a good shot, 
half facing, half broadside. It was still so dark that it was im- 
possible to make out the sights of my rifle (a perfect double ‘303 
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by Holland), and knowing from experience that nine times out of 
ten under such circumstances one shoots too high, I held very 
low and pulled the trigger, and hit him (as we found afterwards) 
just about the right place. Ciisar turned round at the shot and 
bolted back, and I fired the second barrel hurriedly and without 
_ effect, although I felt certain my first shot had hit him. He only 
ran a few yards, however, and then we were delighted to see him 
stop and fall dead. He was a splendid stag, with a very good 
head of ten points, the horn being very strong and the points 
long, and very glad I was to see him lying there and to receive 
the congratulations of the keeper. 

It may interest some of your readers to know what takes place 
in Austria when one kills a stag, though it has doubtless been 
described by many others before me. | 

The keeper first cuts out the two single teeth in the upper 
jaws, and presents them to you; these are always preserved and 
kept as trophies, and often made up into buttons or pins; those 
which are of the darkest colour being prized the most. 

Another ceremony is the presenting of the Bruch. The keeper 
cuts off a sprig from the nearest fir-tree, and, sometimes smearing 
a little blood on it, presents it to you on his hat, saying, ‘ Waid- 
mannsheil.’ You then take it, replying, ‘Waidmannsdank,’ and 
place it in your hat; the object being that on your return home 
everyone may see at a glance whether you have been successful 
or not, and if you have the Bruch in your hat every person you 
meet greets you heartily with ‘Gratulire. Years ago this pre- 
sentation of the Bruch used to be a much more formal matter 
than it is now, and the following used to be the correct words 
spoken by the Jager when presenting it, and by the sportsman in 
receiving it; they are quaint, and may perhaps interest those of 
your readers who have been in Germany or Austria, and who 
understand German. They are to be found, I believe, in old 
books on sport, but they were given to me lately by a friend. 


ALTDEUTSCHER SPRUCH BEIM DARREICHEN Des BRUCHEsS. 


Vor meinem Herrn hin ich tritt 

Mit Waidmannsgruss und mit der Bitt’, 
Er hat ein gerecht’ Schuss gethan, 

Drum soll er den Bruch auch nehmen an, 
Und tragen wohl in Freude, 

Dem edlen Wild zu Leide. 

Braucht Eure gute Wehr’ 

Allzeit zu Gottes Ehr! 
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ANTWORT DES HERRN. 


Hab Dank, mein lieber Jager frei, 
Trag’ alle Weil der Dinge drei : 
Wehr’ ohne Schart’ und Fehl, 
Geraden Sinn ohne Hehl, 

Treues Herz ohne Wank, 

Habe Dank iiberall, habe Dank. 


The gralloching the stag is performed very much the same as 
in Scotland, but during the operation on Cisar, the keeper did a 
thing I have never seen done before or since in Austria, and that 
was to take off his coat before setting to work! A Scotch keeper, 
I think, always takes his coat off; but once when I asked an 
Austrian Jager why he did not do so, he replied, ‘That would be 
very unsportsmanlike. I am not a butcher; butchers do that.’ I 
have been told that many gentlemen will not allow their keepers 
to take their coats off even if they wished to do so, and it is even 
considered to be clumsy of the keeper to soil his sleeves with the 
blood while cleaning a stag. During the following ten days I 
had very good sport, and secured several very fine heads, but none 
were quite so good as Cisar’s. 

A few days later a chamois drive took place, the first I had 
ever taken part in; and I was therefore most interested in every 
detail connected with it. The weather was unfortunately very 
bad and the wind unfavourable, so that the sport was not as good 
as was expected. 

We were a party of six guns, and had a longish but not very 
hard walk up the mountain before we got to our places. 

The drivers were to start driving at 11 o’clock exactly, so that 
everyone had to be in his place, some of which places were much 
further off than others, well before that time. I was in my place 
by 10.30, and so was S., who had the next place to me, about 200 
yards distant. We were both of us placed on the edge of a very 
steep and narrow ravine, about 60 yards wide. My post com- 
manded the top of the ravine. Opposite to us the mountains 
rose a good bit higher, and we were told that the chamois if they 
came to our passes would probably come over the sky line and 
make their way down and along the further side of the ravine, 
giving us good shots. We therefore sat anxiously expectant— 
at least I can answer for myself. We each of us had a keeper 
with us who had carried our Riicksacs, which held our luncheons, 
and our Wettermantels, &c. We had a full half-hour to wait 
before the drive began, and were rewarded by one of the prettiest 
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and most interesting sights and lessons in natural history I have 
ever seen—namely, the sight of an old chamois giving its young 
kid a lesson in jumping. 

I must premise by mentioning that it is very difficult—in fact, 
impossible—for anyone but a very old hand to distinguish a buck 
chamois from a doe as they are moving, and the rule is not to 
shoot at a chamois if it has a kid with it, as that is a pretty sure 
sign it is a doe. A few minutes after we had been sitting quietly 
at our posts, and before the drive began, the keeper called my 
attention to a chamois’ head and neck which had suddenly 
appeared on the sky line about 150 yards off. It turned out to 
be a doe with a kid. They came along slowly, not at all thinking 
of danger, and not in any way as yet disturbed by the drivers, who 
were a mile or two away, and who had not yet begun to drive. 
They both came quietly down the steep mountain side until they 
came to a place where there was a drop of about twelve feet down ; 
and then took place the following beautiful sight, which was also 
witnessed by 8S. and his Jager from where they sat. The old 
chamois jumped down, as a matter of course, but the kid ‘ funked,’ 
and would not follow. The old one looked up at it and then went 
back another way to the ledge on which the kid was standing, 
and again jumped down so as to show the young one how to do 
it, and looking up to it as much as to say, ‘Come along, you little 
stupid, it won’t hurt you!’ But the kid funked again and would 
not follow. The mother thereupon returned a second time to 
the ledge and proceeded to push the kid with her head, and made 
it jump down, and followed it herself. Then came the climax— 
the old one and the young one both went round again to the same 
ledge, and the old one jumped down first, and this time the kid 
followed immediately, having been taught that it was safe and 
easy enough ! : 

I am told that this is quite a common sight to see when out 
after chamois; but whether common or not, it was most interesting. 
The two animals then made their way along the rocks, and passed 
round the head of the ravine within thirty yards of me. 

Soon afterwards the report of a rifle in the far distance told 
us that the signal for starting the drive had been given, and then 
began for me the excitement of the drive, wondering whether I 
should be lucky enough to get a shot. Presently we saw four 
chamois appear on the farthest sky line. a long way out of shot. 
The keeper hoped they would turn and come our way, but they 
did not, and we never saw them again. Almost immediately 
afterwards we heard the sound of 8.’s rifle. ‘The gentleman has 
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killed a chamois dead,’ remarked the keeper to me. I asked how 
he knew that, and he said, ‘ Because I heard it fall down to the 
bottom of the ravine just after the shot ;’ and sure enough his 
keen ears were quite right, and it turned out to be just as he had 
said. §.’s aim was good, and he had shot the chamois through 
the heart as it stood near the top of the cliff opposite him, and it 
had fallen immediately dead to the bottom. The drive was now 
coming to an end, and I thought all hopes of a shot for myself 
were over, when suddenly from my right and behind me came a 
noise and a sight of something which looked through the bushes, 
which were rather thick just there, more like a great football than 
anything else as it bounded down and came close to me, and stood 
still not twenty yards off, but, of course, exactly behind a big 
spreading tree where I could not possibly see it! I kept quite 
still, and after a second or two the chamois started on again, and 
went down the ravine in front and almost right under me. I 
could only see his back, and had just time to aim and fire before 
he disappeared, and I was fortunate enough to put the bullet 
through his spine in the centre of his back; we heard him roll 
over and over to the bottom of the gorge, from which, when 
the drive was quite over, the keeper soon brought hii up on his 
shoulders. We then had a long way to walk for the second drive, 
and I personally had no further chances; but the other members 
of the party had their turn of luck, and the result was seven 
chamois and a roebuck, the latter having given me a very pretty 
shot in @ clearing of the forest as I was descending to the rendez- 
vous after the last drive. 

I have had many days’ driving and many days’ slndhing in 
various parts of the world, but two events that recur over and 
over again to my mind with never-failing pleasurable remini- 
scences are the death of Cisar on that early September morning, 
and the sight of the old chamois teaching its young one to jump. 

I would give one word of advice or warning to those who 
read these lines against the idea that shooting such as I have 
tried to describe can easily be obtained by a stranger in Austria. 
If he has no introductions to or friends in Austria, he had better 
stop at home; but if he has Austrian friends, and if he can 
speak the language, he will find no country in the world more 
pleasant to stay in, and no people in the world more charming 
than the Austrians. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


GoLF always has the credit of being a game of royal surprises 
and uncertainties. Hitherto our point of view in regard to it has 
been one of wonder that the veteran brigade, such as Messrs. 
Ball, Hilton, Hutchinson, Laidlay, Balfour, Melville, and the 
rest, held their own so well with the younger generation coming 
on—coming on, yet never seeming to arrive. Of course we had 
Mr. Tait, but he took some little while in the arriving; and we 
had Mr. Anderson, but his appearance was a little meteoric. But 
now, in our latest amateur championship, there has been a really 
terrible bouleversement of the mighty from their seats. Ex- 
champion Anderson was abroad, and ex-champion Hutchinson 
engaged with bronchitis; but the rest were all there, and went 
down like ninepins before the new men. It is a pity that Mr. 
Maxwell, who so gloriously defeated Mr. Ball and Mr. Hilton on 
successive afternoons, has his life-work mapped out for him in 
Australia, so that we shall not see much more of his grand form. 
But though Mr. Robb quickly beat him, he has done enough 
already, at the age of nineteen, to establish his golfing reputation. 
The two that fought out the final, Mr. Allan and Mr. Robb, were 
both of the new school, the latter scarcely Mr. Maxwell’s senior, 
and the former, the present champion, only about twenty-five. 
It is quite as it should be that the rising generation should rise. 
Curiously enough it has been only in the amateur championship 
that the older school has heretofore succeeded in keeping aspiring 
youth out of the honours. In the open championship a great 
majority of the late winners have been quite young men; but 
that is decided by score play, so that the subtle ‘ moral effect’ of 


playing against a famous opponent does not come in as a factor 
in the result. 
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This Mr. Maxwell is the man who, in the winter, attracted 
some attention by holing the Redan hole at North Berwick in one 
stroke. Of course this is not a unique performance, but the 
Redan is a remarkably catchy hole, with the great steeply-walled- 
up bunker, from which it takes its name, just before the green, so 
that it is difficult enough to toft over the bunker and stay on the 
green at all, much less in the hole. On the old North Berwick 
course, before its extension, it was common for holes to be done 
in one, but it was not the Redan hole that was usually chosen for 
the purpose. As it is now, it is with difficulty reached from the 
tee. Curious coincidences are recorded about the holing of holes 
in one stroke. There is a legend that once the same player held 
both short holes, going in and coming out, at St. Andrews, in one 
stroke apiece, in the course of the sameround. It is at least well 
authenticated that in a match in which, if I mistake not, Mr. 
David Lamb had a hand, one player laid his ball stone dead, 
within six inches of the flag, and the other holed out in one. 
This is remarkable enough, but perhaps one of the most singular 
things in the whole history of coincidences happened at Westward 
Ho! in the old days, when the Iron House:stood at the foot of the 
Pebble Ridge. The sixth hole of the course was then a short 
one, over the ‘Cape’ Bunker. For years and years it had stood 
approximately in the same place, and no one had ever holed it in 
one, in spite of much good play (the three Allans were daily 
playing over the green at that time). At length, on one red-letter 
day, when the hole was to all appearances in no different a place 
from that which it had occupied for years, it was holed twice in 
one! The late Matthew Allan was one of those who holed out 
from the tee, and the other was some very indifferent player, 
whose name I have forgotten. And to the best of my belief the 
hole, which was nastily situated over a hog’s back, was never 


again holed in a stroke. Now the course is altered, and the hole 
does not occur. 


From what I see around me I judge that the cycling craze 
has abated with those who two or three years ago went riding 
because it was ‘the thing.’ It sounds paradoxical, but fewer 
people cycle now because everybody cycles. Men and women 
went to Battersea Park because they knew that so many others 
would presently follow their example, and they wanted to get 
a start, to be able to ride with ease while tardier aspirants were 
still in the wobbling stage; but now it is no distinction merely to 
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ride well, to go for long distances without touching the handles, 

and otherwise to exhibit mastery of the machine. Almost every- 

body does these things, and it is difficult to find anyone to score 
off. But at the same time, as just indicated, the world in general 
is taking more and more to cycling because of its practical utility, 
because. of the pleasure of riding, because of its convenience, 
because it is such healthy exercise—the stories about special 
ailments and mischiefs which beset the cyclist appear almost 
to have died out—and finally because it is something to do, and 
a vast number of people are chronically in want of occupation. 
That riding is a vast deal easier than it at first seems to the 
begiuner is proved by the supersession of the tricycle. Who 
rides one now? We talk of ‘cycling,’ but ‘ bicycling’ is invaria- 
bly meant. As for machines, I wonder much what further 
improvements are possible? One is disposed to think that in 
some of the best finality is almost reached; and yet when the 
percussion cap was invented, and the elaborate inconvenience of 
flint locks abolished, who ever imagined that the marvellously 
improved gun was not half-way to perfection—that the breech- 
loader was possible and would prove a vastly greater improvement 
on the cap gun than that had been on the flint lock, saving the 
time and labour of measuring and putting in powder, then a wad, 
then ramming it down, then measuring the shot, another wad, 
another application of the ramrod, the putting away of that 
_ appliance, the feeling for and fixing of the cap, often with numbed 
fingers which rendered the business difficult? Something may 
therefore be invented to make people wonder how they ever per- 
suaded themselves to be contented with the best machines of 1897; 
but I confess I cannot dimly guess what that something is to be. 


q 


In the March number of the Magazine last year a friend, Mr. 
Daniel Cooper, kindly gave me-—and I passed on to my readers — 
his estimate of the three-year-olds. I thought he underrated 
Regret in placing him so far below St. Frusquin and Persimmon ; 
but he was absolutely right, as subsequent running has un- 
mistakably proved. This year again he repeated his kindness, 
placing Galtee More at 9 st., Vesuvian next with 8 st. 10 lb., 
and then Velasquez 8st. 7lb. Again I confess that I thought 
he Was wrong, and again he is right ; moreover, the handicapper, 
Mr. R. K. Mainwaring, in the May number, expressed his faith in 
the son of Kendal and Morganette. Well! I was wrong, there is no 
denying. . It isan undoubted fact that, except in the Middle Park 
Plate, the performances of the hitherto unbeaten Velasquez were 
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far more brilliant than those of the apparently not very much 
more than useful Galtee More, who, when beaten at Liverpool, 
proved himself the same horse as Brigg, and exactly 8 lb. better 
than Glencally, with whom he ran a dead heat at those weights. 
I had seen Velasquez in his stable a few days before the race, and 
liked him much better than when at work in his clothes; and it 
was pleasant to find what I regarded as such a good horse so 
amiable of disposition, for there is not a kinder colt in Newmarket. 
I was, moreover, influenced by his owner, whose opinion is entitled 
to the highest respect. ‘I firmly believed that he was the best 
horse I ever had,’ Lord Rosebery remarked, after the race for 
the Two Thousand. 


— 


The doubts that were entertained at Newmarket as to his 
staying were proved to be right. ‘There is no excuse for him,’ 
his owner confessed ; and yet he made a hack of Berzak, as the 
phrase goes, at Doncaster last September, and, in the Two 
Thousand, Berzak stuck to him and was beaten scarcely a neck. 
The admission of ‘no excuse’ does away with the hope that 
Velasquez may see a better day, and, indeed, at the last, confidence 
in him waned on the part of his friends. Lord Rosebery’s 
estimate, as quoted above, referred to a somewhat earlier period 
than the beginning of last month, for, just before the One 
Thousand, Walters, the trainer, speaking of Chelandry, observed, 
‘I am much more hopeful to-day than I was on Wednesday.’ 
If all goes well with Galtee More it looks as if he would assuredly 
win the Derby—as it seemed under similar circumstances that 
Surefoot would do in 1890 when he won as handsomely. 


What is there to inspire a contrary belief as regards Galtee 
More? There are those who, in spite of the fact that at 
Newmarket he seemed to win more decisively the further he 
went, have an idea that his pedigree does not suggest a stayer— 
the infusion of Springfield blood is thought to be the weak point— 
_ as to which, however, the question arises, What is likely to stay 

better, at any rate at Epsom? A more cogent reason for the 
suspicion that Galtee More may not have a long and brilliant 
career before him is based upon doubts as to whether he is certain 
to stand. For some weeks in the spring he did his work in such 
gingerly fashion that the idea of everything not being altogether 
well with him was strongly suggested, and a very shrewd old 
trainer at Newmarket, who looked him over carefully, imagined 
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that he could detect a probable cause of trouble in one of. the 
colt’s forelegs. There he noticed a protuberant vein, which his 
experience of horses similarly affected induced him to believe 
might occasion well-founded anxiety. This may have led to those 
temporary stoppages of work which marked Galtee More’s spring 
preparation. If so, care and treatment then overcame the 
impending mischief, but if the exceptionally good judge who 
pointed the matter out to me is right, the danger remains. 


I am inclined to fancy that the two-year-olds this season are 
likely to prove at least a good average lot. I do not mean those 
that had been out up to the end of the First Spring Meeting at 
Newmarket. These early ones are invariably overrated, and the 
stories we hear of prices offered—stories usually incorrect, but 
occasionally true—show that there are both buyers and sellers 
about, or rather buyers and others who refuse to sell, on whom 
experience is lost. Perthshire is possibly the best that has been 
out in the South of England, but he did not beat the Prince of 
Wales’ filly Mousme without having to be asked to gallop, and 
Mousme is described to me as ‘only a sharp plater.’ Perthshire 
ran a little ‘green,’ very possibly, and may do better next time ; 
but I know of several stables in which there are animals far 
superior to any that they have yet sent out with successful 
results; and there are others, again, of whom great hopes are 
entertained, though nothing is yet really known about them. 
These last are not ready to be tried, though owners and 
trainers form opinions from the way the youngsters move in 
rough gallops. When they are actually put to the test they 
may very possibly disappoint expectations. 


‘He does not like me!’ a trainer observed to me on New- 
market Heath, the other day, as we sat on our hacks looking at 
the string walk past, and one of them turned his head apparently 
to glance at my companion. ‘ Why should he object to you?’ I 
asked. ‘You have never been on his back or hurt him in any 
way?’ ‘Don’t you suppose he knows who gives him his work 
every morning? He does, I’m sure of it, well enough! He 
knows that I send him the gallops he objects to, and so he objects 
to me.’ It is a curious idea, but the speaker has been intimately 
associated with horses for more than half a century, and does not 
talk at random. Horses are no doubt vastly more sensible than 
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people usually suppose, and another extraordinary thing about 
them is the effect of heredity. Trayles, who won the Ascot Cup 
in 1889, was a queer-tempered horse, with one peculiarity—he 
would never walk into his stable. When the door was opened it 
was his invariable custom to dash in hastily, and when it was per- 
ceived that nothing would induce him to do otherwise, the door 
by which he entered was specially enlarged so that he should not 
knock himself as he ran into his box. He has a two-year-old son 
in a Newmarket stable who does precisely the same thing! So, 
by the way, it is with hounds. When out with the Duke of 
Beaufort’s, some years ago, I noticed one that would trot per- 
sistently close behind the huntsman’s horse, and I was told that 
his mother had always followed the same practice. 


. BALLADE OF OLD CRICKET BALLS 


My fingers play about your seams, 

Your seams well worn with many blows ; 
I see in Memory’s golden gleams 

Our triumphs o’er a hundred foes ; 

And, ah! the pride within me glows 
As each big fight the mind recalls ; 

I taste the pleasure Conquest knows, 
With ye, my dear old Cricket Balls. 


Whate’er the bats, whate’er the teams, 
From Season’s start until its close 
Well did ye aid me in my schemes 
For their respective overthrows. 
Was it the man who rashly mows ? 
Or he who blocks? They had their falls 
From yorkers, and from twisting slows, 
With ye, my dear old Cricket Balls. 


Was it the man who much esteems 
A stout defence, a faultless pose ? 
Ye sometimes dropped amid the beams 
Of sunshine playing round his toes, 
And sometimes ‘ kicked,’ upon his nose ! 
I made them to look out for squalls, 
Or were they amateurs or pro’s, 
With ye, my dear old Cricket Balls. 
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Envoy 
j Ah, but my liking for ye grows; 
To muse on happy days ne’er palls, 
And none were happier than were those 
With ye, my dear old Cricket Balls. 
Jos. Baron. 


BALLADE OF THE SLOGGER 


He comes, with mischief in his eye ; 
He takes his block with jaunty air ; 

The bowler heaves a mighty sigh, 
And offers up a silent prayer ! 

: He knows the slogger doesn’t care 

A fig for.science or for style ; 


He knows there’s nought he will not dare, 
The man who welts them all the while. 


The bowler bowls ’em rather high, 
ia They go for sixes here and there ; 
f The breakbacks on the off all fly 
For fours beyond the reach of ‘ square.’ 
(He’ll reach a wide, and score a pair, 
And at his cleverness will smile! ) 
By George! he makes the bowlers swear, 
The man who welts them all the while. 


| 
} No matter what good thing you try, 
No style of bowling will he spare : 


There’s ne’er a bye when he is nigh, 

| He’ll somehow spank it hard somewhere! 
Ye trundlers swear, and tear your hair, 
4 ’Tis useless trying to beguile 

That only ‘demon bowler’ scare, 

| 


The man who welts them all the while. 


Envoy 


Friends, pretty bats may do their share, 
But I would travel many a mile 
To bag my Club that dreaded player, 
The man who welts them all the while. 
Jos. Baron. 
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